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CHAPTER XI. 


TuaT night—the last night Strasbourg was French—Germath, 
with his wife, his brother and his sons, made a pilgrimage round 
those streets and amidst those ruins to which their whole lives, 
and all their childish memories, were so tenderly and so indis- 
solubly linked. It was at Strasbourg they had been born: there, 
their old parents had been buried; there, André and Charles 
had come into the world. To them, the whole city, where the tenor 
of life was so pleasant and so simple, seemed the most beautiful 
in the world; it more than replaced Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux—all the fine towns of France, and they thought it the 
dearest place in the motherland. 

To be torn from the nation whose blood for two centuries had 
flowed in their veins, and whose thoughts were their thoughts, 
was to lose their very hearts from their bodies. For now, at last, 
and now only, that which their fears, their incredulity, their fond 
hopes and their heroic energy had kept at bay was upon them, and 
they knew the irrevocable truth, supported by only too much 
cruel evidence. To-morrow the German flag would float from their 
ramparts, German soldiers would replace French soldiers, and 
German would be the only language they would hear around them. 
The liberty they had enjoyed—and found all too narrow under 
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the Empire—would be theirs no more. The Republic, from which 
they had hoped so much, would govern—but not govern them. 
At the very moment France had gained her freedom, she was lost 
to them, and they were slaves. 

A bitterness surged into their hearts—a bitterness which sur- 
passed the common sufferings of men. They wept Strasbourg 
Germanised as they would not have wept the death of a friend ; 
the grief of the whole city added to their own, and the general 
sorrow made their individual despair so dark and cruel a thing 
that they felt the horrors of those who are buried alive. 

Members of the municipal commission were going their rounds 
in the different quarters of the city. The Germaths joined Wohlfart, 
who was accompanied by his brother Louis. All carrying lanterns 
—giving but feeble light—silent and stumbling in the half darkness, 
they were like a funeral procession ; and this was the last impression 
of the Strasbourg that was France that they carried away with 
them. To-morrow, they would see the old monuments and streets 
with different eyes ; just for a moment they were held, trembling, 
over the great gulf fixed between past and future. 

Everything they saw added to the sharpness of their pain— 
those deserted roads, those posts held for the last time by detach- 
ments of the National Guard, the white flag moving in the breeze on 
the top of the Cathedral, and the gloomy suburbs—a sea of wreckage 
under the moonlight. The trees on the ramparts looked ghostly, 
and the branches formed themselves into strange shapes like 
gibbets. The horizon was reddened by the enemy’s bonfires, 
in celebration of his victory; and from far off the sound of his 
songs and music had long been heard. 

That was heart-breaking enough, but far worse were the stifled 
moans, the wails of women and children, which came from the 
banks of the canal—the lamentation in the darkness of those 
despairing wretches who had sought refuge under the walls of the 
quays or under piles of wood—ten thousand hapless creatures, 
without bed or shelter, who were camping out, here, there, every- 
where, in the promiscuity of beasts. Over all, was the dreadful 
silence of the ramparts, of the guns, the rifles, the bugles—the 
silence of the city, the misery that kept its eighty thousand souls 
waking—a deathly silence, as of the grave, a mournful stillness 
after forty days of thunder. 

When the Germaths, worn out and stupefied with misery, had 
returned home—Anselme carrying Charles, who was heavy with 
sleep, on his back—they had found Ansberque, with his wife and 
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Lise, crouching over a fire which Ortrude had lighted in the 
Hafiners’ bedroom. 

They also had given rein to grief, and had sounded the depths 
of despair. They had left their unhealthy cellar, longing to breathe 
the cold night air, and, without roof to cover them, had turned 
their steps, by a natural instinct, towards their oldest friends, 
that they might weep with them and, weeping, feel less alone. 
With melancholy eyes they watched the fire, as it burned up the 
débris of furniture and beams. 

Stoumpff was helping Ortrude to get the house in order again. 
Hannah was keeping the wounded officer company ; with a candle 
on the table in front of them, the two sat in the mournful silence 
of the weak and the helpless. 

The funereal vigil, with its oppressive silences rarely broken 
by speech, lasted till two o’clock in the morning. Mme. Germath 
had put Charles to bed, and listened, with uneasiness, to his irregular 
breathing. As she looked at the dark circles round his eyes and 
at his sunken cheeks, her French heart vowed a vow that he should 
never forget—that he should remember, all his life long, Noémi 
crushed beyond recognition, Strasbourg red with flames and re- 
sounding with bursting shells; that the privations and tears of 
these mournful days, that last walk in the grave-like city among 
those moonlit ruins, should remain engraved on his soyl. She 
would have liked to stamp the impressions on to his little brain, 
to etch those pictures indelibly, before his fast-closed eyes, in his 
imagination for ever. But she could not find it in her heart to 
disturb his feverish slumbers, and turned away. 

Hearing heavy sobs, she went into the salon and saw the wounded 
officer lying on a couch. He was crying like a child at the thought 
that on the morrow the Prussians would see his affliction and help- 
lessness. Sobs stopped his breath, and the tears that streamed 
down his cheeks were painful to witness. Hannah, at his side, 
cried quietly. 

What was to be said ?—or done? With a gesture of despair 
Mme. Germath turned away. She had neither help nor comfort 
for anyone, and none could comfort her. 

Ansberque was speaking as she came in. ‘Do you remember 
my illusions, Germath ? To what a fate we have been abandoned ! 
Without succour, what was there left for us to do but surrender ? 
If those belated patriots who shouted “‘ Treason!” will go and look 
at the ramparts to-morrow, they will find neither batteries nor 


parapets nor covered ways! Nothing but dismounted cannon 
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in a chaos of earth, and shattered fascines, and a breach which 
crumbles beneath one’s feet! Anyhow, we have done our duty to 
the end—every one of us.’ 

Germath shook his head. More courageous they could not 
have been; but bolder, more inventive, more energetic—yes ! 
a thousand times, yes! Strasbourg had defended herself, as in the 
olden times, like a wild boar at bay; but she had not pushed her 
defences beyond her own bounds, as she should have done. She 
had not seized beforehand the proper and defensible positions ; 
she had made no great sorties ; the citizens had not been armed. 
What the free companies had done, proved what might have been 
reasonably expected from the National Guard. In these respects 
Uhrich, indisputably brave and chivalrous, had not risen to his 
great opportunities nor made use of all his resources. 

Ansberque argued no further; his friendship for the powers 
that were no longer blinded his eyes. Though he did not forget 
that Pron had shown himself resolute in his official capacity, he 
bore him a grudge for his misrepresentations, his false hopes of 
deliverance and success, which would have fooled a less reasonable 
people. 

‘ What fate is preparing for us to-morrow ? ’ he asked. 

For, at that very hour, the fatal convention was being drawn 
up at Kénigshofen. The municipal commission was anxiously 
awaiting the result of the debate between Werder’s representative 
and the French emissaries, Colonel Ducasse and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mengin. At half-past two these two gallant officers affixed their 
signatures, with breaking hearts, to that momentous document, 
which delivered up Strasbourg to the enemy. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the garrison would leave the citadel and the Portes 
d’Austerlitz and Nationale, and these points were to be immediately 
occupied by German troops. At eleven o’clock the French regulars 
and militia were to march out with the honours of war, and lay down 
their arms as prisoners of war. The National Guards and free 
companies were to remain at liberty on signing the engagement 
not to serve against Germany; the same latitude was allowed to 
the officers and probationers, on naming their place of residence. 
Colonel Ducasse had demanded that Strasbourg should pay no 
indemnity, and that the Bank of France, the municipal bank, and 
the savings-banks should be respected. Uhrich had claimed from 
Werder, on behalf of the inhabitants, protection of life and property, 
with the right to leave the city. Werder, on his part, had promised 
‘to heal the wounds of the town.’ 
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André and Lise talked apart in low voices. Lise had the old 
flame in her blue eyes, but, thin and pale, she seemed a different being; 
André looked in vain for the soft charm and tender grace which 
had once distinguished her delicate features; instead, her face 
wore a painful expression of mingled resolution and revolt. Her 
eyelids were red, and sometimes tears started from them. She 
suffered to the full the horror of these moments, of this series of 
catastrophes, of these cruel trials, which had found her a child 
and left her a woman. To her love for André, always pure and 
devoted, was now added a deep passion for conquered Strasbourg 
and dismembered France. 

In old days she had loved them so naturally and simply that 
the idea of devoting herself to them had never even occurred to her ; 
she had breathed with unconscious delight the air of the fields and 
woods, and enjoyed the skies and sunshine and the cheerful harvests. 
But that was before the knell of her country had sounded in her 
ears, when she had never even supposed it possible that this dread 
alternative—to lose Strasbourg or to lose France—could so com- 
pletely convulse her individual life. Was, indeed, such a choice 
possible ? and, once made, would the severance be the less cruel 
and painful? The future—as dark and threatening as on that day 
at Froeschwiller, when, through the sultry atmosphere of the storm, 
they had perceived the menace of danger—weighed on and over- 
whelmed her soul. 

What, indeed, would be the fate of them all? Would they 
not soon be separated ? M. Ansberque, having taken part in the 
defence of the town and holding the rank of officer, would, doubtless, 
be considered a prisoner of war. In that case, his wife and daughter 
would accompany him to Germany—possibly for weeks, possibly 
for months. All was uncertainty. 

‘Lise, Lise!’ André whispered passionately, ‘I love you more 
than ever—you are everything in the world to me now! Say 

that you won’t forget me—that you want me as much as I do 
eos 
She answered ‘Yes!’ and her feverish hands returned the 
pressure of his. But the tranquil happiness of the old days had 
gone for ever ; to see them now one would have thought they had 
just wounded each other’s feelings, and that their faces still bore 
traces of nervous irritation. 

‘Lise, you remember when everything seemed to be going 
on so well for us, and we had nothing to do but just to live and 
wait to be completely happy? Well, even now we can surely 
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remake our lives, can’t we ? and perhaps, because we have suffered, 
our love will be the firmer and better and deeper.’ 

Again she answered ‘ Yes’; but her gentle voice sounded as if 
it came from far away. 

There was something between them of which they did not speak 
—of which they could not and dared not speak—how and where 
they were to rebuild on the ruins of the past? Alsatians they 
would be for ever—but on which side of the frontier ? 

They dared not open that door lest it reveal a yawning chasm ; 
this, as they knew very well, was the meaning of the apprehension, 
the dull anxiety which had clouded even their delight at meeting 
again. Every family would now be divided ; Strasbourg would be 
torn in two; Alsace, cut off, living, from the mother country, would 
see her children part one from another—some staying on their native 
soil, prisoners by choice, or by the force of circumstance and private 
interests, while others, emigrants, would go to France, or further 
still, to untried lands beyond the seas. And who was to know how 
their parents, of widely differing opinions though reconciled by 
adversity, would read their duty to their families and to their 
country ? What if more formidable obstacles than any they had 
yet encountered were already raising their heads against them ? 
Their love, no doubt, was strong, ardent, and faithful; but they were 
in the grip of events stronger than love ; a great scourge had fallen 
upon them and laid waste their lives. When the existence of a 
people and the continuance of a race were at stake—when thousands 
and thousands of dead lay in their graves, mourned by thousands and 
thousands of mothers, widows, and lovers—they themselves were 
of no more account than the blades of grass in a storm ! 

The night woreon. Mme. Ansberque was dozing in an armchair : 
Germath looked at the time ; they had but a few hours to rest before 
the morning dawned. André fetched a shawl and spread it on 
Lise’s knees. 

For a long time, from the next room, where he sat with the 
other men, he gazed at her face, half in shadow and half in candle- 
light. She was not asleep, but looking steadily in front of her. 
It hurt André to see her thus, completely lost in solitary thought. 
Gradually he felt his eyes getting dim and heavy, and leant his 
head against the back of the chair; he still saw Lise, but less 
clearly, as if the light on her face grew dim and she became more 
and more a part of the shadows. .. . 

Uncle Anselme and Germath could not even doze. They kept 
that death vigil until the dawn showed, cold and livid, and, as 
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the minutes ticked away and fell into darkness and eternity, their 
suffering became intolerable. 

From seven o’clock the whole city, dressed in mourning, was 
on foot. The Germaths and Ansberques pressed one another’s 
hands and parted; they had reached that stage of suffering when 
to share it is impossible, and each man, in the bitterness of his 
soul, would fain be alone. 

The city walls were covered with placards. In one, Uhrich took 
leave of Strasbourg, tendering his thanks to civilians and soldiers, 
militia, marines, frontier guards, doctors, medical students—every 
man who had sacrificed himself and suffered. In the second notice, 
Kiiss, the mayor, urged submission onthe people ; any aggressive 
act would entail terrible reprisals—houses razed, the citizens put to 
the sword. He had wept as he wrote the lines—he too must 
ascend his Calvary. Accompanied by two members of the municipal 
commission, he went to Mundolsheim to receive the instructions of 
the conqueror. But General von Martens, the new commander of 
Strasbourg, had already gone with his staff to meet the French forces; 
one of his aides-de-camp transmitted his orders to M. Kiiss. By the 
time he came back, Strasbourg was in the possession of the enemy. 

From eight o’clock the gates had been opened to admit the 
German detachments. They occupied in force the citadel and 
its mass of ruins, besides the ramparts towards the hospital, the gate 
of Austerlitz and the Faubourg National. The people watched them 
from far off, with rage and despair in their hearts. 

The French detachments, with drums and bugles at their head, 
were assembled in the Place Kléber. The National Guard and the 
free companies were summoned by the call to arms—to lay them 
down. The streets and squares were already littered with broken 
sabres and rifles thrown away by the garrison; the street-boys 
had possessed themselves of cartridges; and some were using 
the ramrods as walking-sticks. The frontier guards, the police, 
the engineers, the marines and the artillerymen filed off with 
melancholy dignity. But the soldiers, shouting—some drunk— 
broke their arms or threw them from the bridges into the canals, 
and then turned, a disorderly rabble, in the direction of the 
Porte Nationale. 

The enemy presented arms and again grounded them. General 
Werder, who had just greeted Uhrich and complimented him on 
his defence, was manifestly disgusted. This shameful procession 
added one more humiliation to the fall of Strasbourg. 

Uhrich, on returning to the town, was insulted by the soldiers. 
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But the Prussians, who were received without a cry or a jeer, were 
already marching stiffly into the streets to the shrill music of the 
fifes. At the foot of Kléber’s statue their bands played the German 
national anthem. 

Then the Strasbourgers, relatives and friends, who saw these 
things, shook one another by the hand, and, entering into their 
houses, shut their doors. 

Cannon rolled heavily through the streets; troops, and yet 
more troops, marched into the town; transport wagons and herds 
of cattle crowded into the suburbs. Beneath the eyes of the 
sentinels guarding the bridges, and the dejected soldiery occupy- 
ing the squares, the invaders poured without ceremony into the 
fallen city, with its empty streets and silent houses. Nothing was 
to be heard but the rhythmic march of the squadrons, and the 
rattle of the butts of their rifles on the house-doors, demanding 
lodging for the conquerors. At three o’clock the Cathedral bell 
rang. The sound, silent for many long weeks, fell with a prophetic 
solemnity upon the city, and long echoed in men’s souls. 

The Germaths had said good-bye to the Ansberques, as also 
to Wohlfart, to Pastor Gottus, and to Stoumpff: the latter being 
possessed by one idea—to decamp as quickly as possible and rejoin 
his wife. They found their own house emptier than ever. Their 
wounded guest, with the help of Anselme and André, had just been 
moved in an ambulance; generous as had been the hospitality 
of his hosts, devoted as had been their care of him, he felt he must 
be with his brother soldiers when the enemy entered. It would 
have been too painful to him, in his feeble state, to see them 
invade that friendly house. 

Charles was watching Ortrude pare the potatoes. He longed 
to stretch out the peel like india-rubber, but did not dare ; he was 
afraid even to speak, the old woman’s grim silence was so alarming. 
Germath and his wife, sitting hand in hand, thought of the present 
and the future, as they awaited the arrival of the twenty men 
quartered on them. Presently they saw the detachment arriving 
under the conduct of a vice-feldwebel ; it consisted of fifteen heavy, 
bearded men, with placid, fat countenances—typical Badenese. 

Germath was installing them in the coach-house, stables, and 
harness-room, when an officer came up and said, ‘ How do you do, 
father ?’ and Germath, pale and trembling, turned and recognised 
Haffner. 

He had not changed at all—his pleasant face, his great curled 
moustaches, and his calm eyes looked just as usual. Strapped up 
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tight in his uniform, he made a movement towards his father-in- 
law—with the least encouragement he would have embraced him. 
He was moved, certainly, but he did not appear to feel the slightest 
embarrassment or regret. What had been, had been. It was 
unfortunate it had had to be, but, like the Grand Duke, he would 
have said, ‘ It is the law of war.’ The main thing was that Germany 
should be victorious, and that Strasbourg, the ‘ sister-town,’ the 
‘pearl of the Empire,’ the ‘ Queen of the Rhine,’ should, by fair 
means or foul, be brought back to the common mother. 

When he encountered Germath’s look of grief and reproach, he 
said, quite astonished, ‘ Well, anyhow, shake hands!’ 

And, as his men watched him, he waited for Germath’s response. 
But Germath looked at him straight in the face, without a word. 

‘Oh, very well, I understand!’ said Haffner after a silence. 
“ You’ve a grudge against us over the bombardment. But why did 
you resist ? You knew quite well you ought to belong tous. France 
has abandoned you. Turn your thoughts to our great German 
Fatherland! I am sure you will think better of it. Edel will be 
here to-morrow with Heinrich. You must let me know if you want 
her to stay in your house.’ 

There was a certain dignity in his attitude; it would have 
been tod much to expect sensitiveness or delicacy. Germath 
made a sign to Haffner to follow him into the devastated house, 
and there showed him the room he and Edel usually occupied. Mme. 
Germath had seen them, and came in, full of dignity, in her black 
robes. 

Hafiner bowed, and took both her hands. ‘ Mother, haven’t 
you a kind word for me ?’ 

‘What do you want me to say?’ she answered. ‘Do you 
expect me to bid you welcome ? Do you expect me to congratulate 
you on the war which you and your friends make on women and 
children ? You are nothing but savages and bandits, and I say it! ’ 
She hurled the words at him with such a passion of scorn that he 
turned pale. 

“You speak very bitterly, but your words don’t apply to me. I 
was exceedingly grieved—aimy heart bled to see Strasbourg in flames. 
But I am only a soldier, and have todomy duty.’ Then he added, 
‘Ishould do it again. When his superior orders, a soldier obeys.’ 

None of them could say another word. They stood and stared 
at one another, looking things unutterable. All of a sudden a 
loud cry startled the poignant silence. Wilhelm had come in 
behind Hannah on the tips of his toes, and surprised and kissed 
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her. She held out to him, as if it were a challenge, her mutilated 
hand, and looked him up and down with burning eyes. 

“My dear heart! my little bird!’ and he came forward— 
smelling the inviting scent of wine. 

A smart blow on the back of his neck recalled him to order, 
as if he were in the ranks. Haffner, venting his rage on him, 
shouted, ‘ Outside!’ And, mechanically doing the goose-step like 
an automaton, Wilhelm went out of the kitchen and into the street 
without turning round, and so disappeared. 

Haffner raised his hand to his flat cap, and with a seriousness 
not lacking either in firmness or good temper said, ‘I will come 
back again, father and mother, when my presence distresses you 
less. Only remember that Edel and Heinrich are perfectly innocent 
of everything, and are only longing to see you as soon as possible. 
I shall always respect you as a son. Gvod-bye.’ And after he 
had given strict orders to the vice-feldwebel that the household 
should be as considerately treated as possible, he left, stiffly upright. 

The next day Edel and Heinrich arrived with the crowd of town 
and country people which streamed into Strasbourg, and which 
comprised men, women, children, old people (all with bags and 
umbrellas, and supplied with provisions which they ate as they 
went along, or dragging with them hand-carts holding little kegs 
of beer), Jewish merchants, sight-seers, peasants from the Black 
Forest, fine ladies from Carlsruhe or Heidelberg : a whole population, 
coming in by batches, in wagons and carriages, pointing out the ruins 
to each other with satisfaction, and loudly talking and singing. 

Edel, who had her mother’s eyes and hair and her fair complexion, 
and her mother’s gentle and kindly expression, arrived holding 
Heinrich, a rosy, chubby child, bythe hand. She pushed open the 
door with a vivacity wholly French, and, seeing Mme. Germath, 
threw her arms round her neck. 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma!’ 

And as they kissed each other, they wept. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Szven months later, on a mild April day, the Germaths and 
Ansberques found themselves once more together—this time in 
the little salon of an hotel in Basle. Through the open window 
came the joyful shouts of Charles and Heinrich playing at horses 
in the garden. Under the glass verandah, good, peaceful Swiss 
folk were drinking their light beer and smoking their pipes. With 
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its sentimental pictures on the wall, its clean, well-kept and well- 
worn furniture, and its polished floor, this hotel salon was eminently 
suitable for a temporary meeting-place—to form, as it were, a 
neutral ground for conversation between Alsace, to which the 
Germaths were returning, and France, which Ansberque, just 
liberated from his captivity, was longing to see once more. 

They had pre-arranged the day and hour of their meeting; all 
their faces wore a look of deep melancholy, for it recalled to them 
the ruthless severance of that black night—the last night Strasbourg 
was French. 

André and Lise’s future was about to be decided. 

Both pale and grave, with the light of self-sacrifice shining in 
their eyes, they seemed to be looking into each other’s souls. They 
no longer sat side by side and hand in hand ; and if they still smiled 
with the old tenderness—a tenderness stronger than grief or death 
—the smiles were as sad as tears. The grave and manly voices 
of the two fathers seemed to them to express that honour and 
sense of right on which both men’s pasts had been founded ; spoke 
of a long tradition of duty as each understood it—duty, which led 
them now in paths wholly opposite and irreconcilable. 

Ansberque was saying, ‘To me, my mother country is the only 
free country, the air the only air I can breathe—my native air. 
I must have about me fields, houses, men of my own race, brothers 
who speak my native tongue. Where I live, the tricolor must float 
in the breeze. There only Iam at home, I amin France. I cannot 
hesitate even for a second. There’—he threw his hand in the 
direction of the frontier and the Vosges—‘ there is my duty !’ 

After the surrender of Strasbourg he might have returned to 
France a free man, but to do so he would have had to sign the 
engagement not to take up arms again. This was impossible : 
he had preferred captivity in Germany, and had just spent six 
months at Rastadt with his wife and daughter. He yearned the 
more cruelly for France. He had a perfect horror of the Germans, 
and felt he could never again set foot in Strasbourg. He preferred 
eternal exile—even if it meant beginning life afresh. Yet, all the 
same, what a severance it was! He was daily proving that no 
man can make his home in any country for twenty years with 
impunity. He missed the very skies above Strasbourg—its streets, 
its pleasant life, its quiet ways; its familiar corners, the shape 
of the houses, the clouds drifting across the heavens, the very 
colour of its canals, came back to him and affected him with a 
strange nostalgia. His troubled and feverish dreams were haunted 
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by well-known voices and the faces of old friends. He was 
experiencing all the anguish of the exile. 

Germath answered gravely, ‘Our country—yes! but are you 
sure our country is not the oppressed and unhappy land of our 
Alsace ? Is not a man’s country the roofs of his own village and 
the spire of his parish church? I look on the fields on which my 
father and my grandfather looked ; they lived and died in the old 
house which is now mine ; the roots of the past, set deep within 
me, are strong chains that bind me to the customs and the life 
of Strasbourg. I verily believe it would kill me to break them. 
Therefore I say, ‘‘ This is my place; here, here is my country and 
my duty.”’ 

Ansberque replied sternly, but without haughtiness, for the 
suffering brought by the war had made him a new and a better 
man, ‘ Germath, France has fallen very low—never has she been 
so low since the time of Charles VII., when the English were in 
Bordeaux and Paris. The treaty of peace which ceded Alsace 
and Lorraine ‘‘in perpetuity ” is the most humiliating in history. 
France is bled on all sides, ruined, trampled on! Believe me, all 
her sons should rally round her.’ 

Germath took a few steps up and down the room; on his 
forehead were beads of anguish. The thought of the debasement 
of his country was a torture to him also; to lose France—to tell 
himself that she was here, close to him, but no longer where he was 
—that wasagony. While how could he endure to see her enfeebled 
and set at naught—to have to say to himself, ‘ This soil I tread, 
French yesterday, is German to-day. I too am German—or, at 
least, I am forced to call myself so. I had a motherland, and it 
was torn from me; I am offered another in exchange—and what 
another! A country drunk with blood, riches, and pride, and with 
her power built on the ruins of everything I love best in the world ; 
ay, built on the ruins of France, my adopted mother, that beautiful, 
that chivalrous country, the advance-guard of civilisation and the 
fountain-head of noble inspiration ! ’ 

Certainly, if he considered only his own grief and humiliation, 
he would have left Strasbourg before this. How greatly he had 
suffered, and yet how fondly he had hoped! Despite the crushing 
facts, he had never quite brought himself to believe in the ultimate 
defeat of France. After the capitulation of Strasbourg he had 
hoped in Metz ; after the fall of Metz he had put his faith in Paris ; 

then in Chanzy, in Bourbaki, even in Garibaldi; he had actually 
expected something from the Assembly of Bordeaux. Alas! with 
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what zeal he had joined in that splendid act of Alsace, when, electing 
her own deputies, she had protested with her whole strength 
against the annexation! When everything else seemed to be 
lost, he had caught at the last spar—neutralisation ; then at the 
mad idea that Germany would be sufficiently intelligent to leave 
Alsace her own laws and customs, to give the full franchise, pro- 
vincial, communal, and municipal liberty, the liberty of public 
meeting and of the press; that severed Strasbourg, without an 
army or a civil list, might live her own life like a canton of the Swiss 
Republic! But what folly and mockery it had been to expect 
this from the Prussia of Sadowa and Sedan! At last he saw the 
truth ; for a time Alsace would bear the Prussian yoke and neither 
God nor any human power would move to avert this outrage on 
the justice of nations—this monstrous thing, a country violated, 
robbed, forcibly retained by its conquerors, and yielding herself to 
them—oh ! the irony of it !—because their knife was at her throat. 

Already, on the top of the spoliations and the mean and paltry 
acts of vengeance which had immediately followed the entry of 
the vanquishers (with Valentin, as the reward of his heroism, 
shut up in a fortress for five months), persecutions were beginning. 
Count Bismarck-Bohlen, the governor-general of Alsace, was 
further imposing on a people—already excited by tyrannical police- 
measures—domiciliary visits, confiscation of all arms, even orna- 
mental ones, hunting-knives, flags, and children’s swords, and 
was putting in prison street urchins who cried ‘ Vive la France!’ 
If only in leaving Strasbourg Germath had been able to forget all 
these things, if he could have carried away his country, as it were, 
with the dust on his shoes, he would not have waited a moment. 
But, in practical fact, things were not so simple. 

‘Don’t you think,’ he said, ‘ that Strasbourg—Strasbourg herself 
—has need of her sons? Are we going to leave the Prussians to 
settle Alsace and repeople Strasbourg? Have we no obligations 
towards the city? Who will defend our beautiful province if 
you abandon her? Who, if not we who stay behind? Are you 
sure you are not deserting a post of honour, and neglecting a 
sacred mission ? A nation can resist by other means than violence. 
If we remain French, through and in spite of all, who can force us 
to become German? The Alsatians have a great part to play in 
history—-to meet the Germanising of their country with as much 
silent and tenacious opposition as they met the bombardment 
with courage.’ 

‘No, no!’ said Ansberque, ‘ you deceive yourself! You are, I 
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know, wholly disinterested and sincere, and are actuated by no 
selfish considerations. But you are mistaken. Little by little, 
Strasbourg will yield to the foreign influence, and will yield the 
more easily because her language, her manners and customs, are like 
the invader’s, and were once yet more like.’ 

‘ But now there is a sea of blood between us,’ put in Germath ; 
‘hatred divides us!’ 

And Ansberque replied, ‘The edge of hatred grows blunt. 
Everything wears itself out—in time. It is a question of time. 
You, I know, will remain unalterable—André also, perhaps; but 
that little boy of yours, playing in the garden with Heinrich, will be 
less so. Will his sons again be refractory ? Consider, Germath— 
is it not hideous to think that your Charles will be one day a German 
soldier, fighting against France ? ’ 

‘Don’t say such a thing!’ cried Germath, in an access of despair. 
‘God grant that in a year—in three years at most—you will have 
taken your revenge! We shall prepare for it. May France find 
Alsatians in Strasbourg to welcome her soldiers with flags and 
wide-open arms! ’ 

“My poor friend!’ said Ansberque. 

And in the sorrowful silence which followed Germath fearfully 
examined his heart. 

He honestly believed that he was prompted by no selfish inclina- 
tions—that it was not the easy life and the chain of old habits 
which bound him; his manufactory was burnt, his ex-partner 
ruined and dead ; all the money which had been put into the business 
was lost past recall. A narrow competence, eked out by strict 
care and economy, remained to him—it was a case of small means 
after luxury. Doubtless, his repulsion to seeing his children and 
grandchildren divided against each other—pledged to fight each 
other as enemies—influenced him; but who could blame him for 
that ? It was only natural and human. Edel, too, had been so 
tender and devoted ; Haffner had shown himself such a good fellow, 
even in his false position, that it had been impossible to be severe 
with them ; and how was a grandfather to reject the endearments 
of little Heinrich, who was so perfectly innocent of everything ? 
He had thought also of Anselme—a Strasbourger to the very 
marrow of his bones; why, it would kill him to take him away ! 

And, then, if they stayed, what good they might do! What 
charities would call upon them, what wounds there would be to 
heal, what ruins to rebuild! With a breaking heart he foresaw 
many duties awaiting them, and duties which only Alsatians could 
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fulfil. To go was surely to abandon all hope of just retribution, to 
help forward the German colonisation, and to surrender Stras- 
bourg a second time ! 

He was a Frenchman, he was a devoted son of France; it 
was because he was French, and meant to remain so for ever, that 
he took up this painful obligation and devoted himself to so 
thankless a task. 

‘ Your illusions grieve me,’ said Ansberque. ‘I know you are 
sacrificing yourself; and you hope for a certain reward. Well, 
God grant I may be mistaken, but I can only wonder and doubt if 
our France—may she forgive me if I traduce her !—will ever fulfil 
your hopes. It is not her light-heartedness nor her forgetfulness 
which I fear, but that fatal law of human nature which makes us all 
turn away from a cruel humiliation. If she could but snatch you 
back to her heart—ifshe only could! But that day will be so long 
in coming that she may come to feel your fidelity to her memory 
a burden, oppressing her like a vain remorse ! ’ 

Germath’s soul rose in revolt. ‘No, no, Ansberque! I do not 
believe it! You misjudge our noble country. A thousand times, 
no! Alsace and Lorraine will live for ever in the hearts of all 
Frenchmen ! ’ 

‘ Well, well,’ answered Ansberque, ‘ perhaps I have said more 
than I really mean. Forgive me—the whole thing is so horrible. 
Fancy us, both honest men, interpreting our duty in ways so 
diametrically opposite! And would that we were the only people 
concerned! But our poor children—’ 

Germath became calm and said, ‘Make your decision then, 
since it must be so.’ 

‘It is rather for you to decide.’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Germath. ‘I do not feel I have the right to 
influence the consciences and hearts of these two young people who 
love each other. They have heard what we have said—they must 
decide for themselves.’ 

“So be it,’ said Ansberque. 

Then the two fathers turned to Lise and André. 

“My dear boy,’ said Germath, ‘ you know how deeply attached 
your mother and I are to you. You know the reasons which have 
decided us to stay at Strasbourg, and you know what that decision 
costs us both, and why we think it is our duty to take it.’ 

‘ And you, dear Lise,’ said Ansberque, “ you know my principles, 
and that I would give my life and my blood in their defence. We 
shall go to France: we believe that our duty lies there.’ 
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Lise and André both rose, pale to the lips and trembling ; they 
saw their happiness and their future crumbling away beneath their 
feet, and the death of their youth; their hearts seemed to stop 
beating, with the dumb misery of despair. 

The fathers had compassion on them. 

‘You are free to choose, Lise.’ 

‘And you too, André.’ 

“You can choose between your old parents and your lover,’ 
said Ansberque. ‘ It has been said, “‘ For this cause thou shalt leave 
father and mother.” If you think you can be happy in Alsace, far 
from us and in the enemy’s country, follow the dictates of your 
heart. Only, reflect well now, before it is too late.’ 

Germath took his son’s hands and said, in a strained voice, 
“I have told you already, my dear boy, we will do anything to make 
you happy. You are free to bid us farewell and to go to France. 
You will find there new relatives and a wife worthy of you, and 
we shall pray for your happiness.’ 

The stifled sobs of the two mothers alone broke the silence. 

Then Lise, with burning eyes, turned to André. ‘I love you 
better than anything in the world—but I can only live in France, 
with my own people. Something stronger than I am—my conscience 
—tells me so.’ 

André answered, ‘I have loved you, Lise, since I first had a 
glimmer of reason; when I was still only a child you were the 
breath of my life; but I cannot abandon Alsace and my father and 
mother. I should not be worthy of you if I acted unworthily. I 
must do my duty.’ 

She looked at him, her face transfigured with the beauty that 
comes from the soul, and said, ‘Good-bye, André! I give you 
back your word.’ 

And he made answer, ‘ Good-bye, Lise; you are free.’ 

And their immeasurable sacrifice on the altar of duty was the 
emblem of the sacrifice of a nation. Their sorrows represented the 
sorrows of their race. In that commonplace hotel sitting-room, 
there reverberated the shudder and revulsion of a severed people— 
Alsatians of France, Alsatians of Alsace, Alsatians through all and 
in spite of all; and the last clinging embrace—heart to heart and 
lip to lip—typified the ravished provinces, torn bleeding from the 
conquered motherland. 




















A FRENCHWOMAN’S LETTER-BAG. 


These letters, written to a French lady who has been working for 
the wounded since last August, do not contain any startling facts, 
but we have translated extracts from them with deep interest. They 
give a genuine insight into the feeling which has existed in 
France since the beginning of the War. They tell us also of the spirit 
of the men serving at the Front, of the courage of the women waiting 
at home, and serving too with their faithful prayers, and their faith 
and their charity. Wives, Mothers, Sisters, each accepting their 
part, living only for their country and for those they love and for the 
duty before them, no less than do the soldiers themselves. 

ANNE RITCHIE. 
Hester RItcHie, 


THE first letter was written a year ago and is dated August 11, 1914, 
just after the declaration of war; it is from Countess X., whose 
husband and three sons are all fighting. ‘I live in anguish,’ she 
writes ; ‘I tremble at each ring of the bell, fearing it is to announce 
bad news. We are working at the harvest with the farm women. 
Everyone is trying to be useful. I have undertaken the washing for 
the ambulance ; my cook, who is an Alsacienne, joins in patrioti- 
cally. We have great trouble in obtaining money ; at the bank 
where I have a balance, I can only get 5 per cent. of the sum 
deposited ; as no dividends will be received during the war, it is 
necessary to live very economically. To begin with, I have sent away 
my own maid ; that will make one mouth less to feed. There will 
be great and painful sacrifices to make, but victory will be for us. 
Vive la France, and vive l Angleterre, our faithful ally.’ 

On the 12th a letter from ‘Baron Y.’: ‘The mobilisation 
is taking place in perfect order. The power of Germany will 
be hard to crush. What do not the Emperor and Crown Prince 
deserve for letting forth this abominable calamity upon the world ? 
Maudits soient-ils!’ The Baron continues: ‘P. (who is forty- 
eight years old) has passed his conseil de révision, ordered his 
uniform, and is all fire and flame to be off. He wants me to take 
his place and organise a canteen at the railway, station. I do not 
ask for anything better, but I fear that lack of funds may prevent 
me. Everyone is full of goodwill, but nobody has any money.’ 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO, 232, N.S. 29 
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August 26, a lady writes: ‘Every morning there is a Mass 
for our soldiers, and in the evening prayers and a special service : 
there are always many people present. If patriotism is not dead 
in France, neither is Faith, and there is an admirable revival 
in this direction. Only last week Colonel F. wrote to me, and said 
that there had been Mass, and nearly everyone received communion, 
preparing themselves to fight well or to die well for the sake of 
their country. One must face with courage the possibility of the 
investment of Paris. One must not allow oneself to doubt for a 
moment the final issue of the struggle: this atrocious German 
Colossus must be overcome at whatever cost. German confidence 
itself is shaken at times, to judge from a letter which was found in the 
helmet of Lieutenant (the son, I believe, of the Ambassador) 
written to his mother a few hours before he was killed. He 
expresses an absolute want of trust in the justice of the German 
cause and in the final results ; he obeys orders, but finds it hard to 
go to his death under such conditions. Poor mother, when she 
receives the letter! It is through R. de 8S. that we know this; 
he was one of those who took part in the action.’ 

During the advance of the Germans on Paris the following letter 
was written from X-sur-mer : ‘September 6. The panic is hardly 
calmed. All the villas are no sooner closed than crowds of people 
suddenly arrive from Paris and its suburbs! And all the villas 
reopen ; then the poor Belgians begin to pour in! We can feed 
them for the moment, but how long can this last? We are told 
three hundred more are coming. I have offered ten or twelve beds. 

“B. has brought back with her from St. Dié a poor young 
officer’s wife, who has just given birth to her baby. She wanted to 
follow her husband, whom she adores, but he has been killed. The 
baby was born in the midst of the bombardment, and it wasnecessary 
to carry off the poor half-desperate woman.’ 

September 22, X-sur-mer. ‘There are no more nurses in our 
hospital, an absolute lack of alcohol, no more ether to be had, all 
surgical dressings run short, but the wounded pour in. It is pitiful 
to know how badly everything is going. Great devotion and great 
charity make up for what is wanting. Many of the wounds are 
caused by explosive bullets. Some of these sufferers are chopped 
to pieces; they are all wonderful in their courage and their 
resignation.’ 

A delicate hospital nurse? writes: ‘We are in a “ ville 
1 A young lady in society who has passed her Croix rouge examinations. 
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fermée.” Between operations we serve food to the convoys of 
wounded, and feed the emigrants driven away by the Prussians. 
They come in, women, children, and, perhaps saddest of all, the 
old men. Almost every day we hear the guns, and we sometimes 
see a Taube, at which all the forts begin to fire. My health has 
miraculously returned, which enables me to face everything.’ 

A sub-lieutenant writes from the Front on November 1: ‘The 
perfidy of the Germans is unbelievable ; one can hardly credit that 
one has before one men who call themselves civilised. . . . After 
three weeks this is our first day of rest. My pretty spirited mare 
begins to grow accustomed to the noise of the guns, and goes on 
seeking in my pocket for sugar and bread.’ 

Then comes this sorrowful letter from a relative in Paris: ‘ Let 
me tell you of A.’s beautiful courage, of the sadness felt in entering 
that house, of the impression caused by the battered shako, the 
hacked sabre, the worn seams.’ . ;: . The writer goes on to speak 
of others of the family: ‘H. is a prisoner. The commandant of 
the fortress is a good and excellent man, who only wishes to lighten 
the severity of the rules, if that were possible. There are seven 
officers belonging to the same regiment; they walk in the road, 
they read, and they weary desperately that they cannot work for 
their country, when there is so much to be done.’ 

January 10.—An officer at the Front writes: ‘Your card 
reached me as we were on a route march, before returning to the 
trenches. It was pouring with rain and we were wet through ; 
but as my men say, “ Le moral est bon et les troupes sont fraiches ! ’ 
We are in the trenches on the edge of a wood, and the fields in 
front of us present an extraordinary and moving spectacle. Nearly 
seven hundred German corpses lie there in columns and sections 
mown down by fire, to the last man; it is all that remains of an 
attack en masse attempted two months ago. The bodies have 
never been buried, as they lie between the two lines, in “ no man’s 
land,” and this regiment of death mounts guard and is a most 
efficacious sentinel, for the Germans who look at their dead comrades 
day after day feel no temptation to try again.’ 

In another letter from the Front, dated April 2: ‘ Here'our wie 
champétre is becoming more agreeable. The buds and flowers 
are coming out, in a fortnight everything will be lovely. Last 
night I was on patrol, the light of the moon lit up the country and 
it was a real pleasure to behold it. We made a varied round, 
fields, woods, orchards, kitchen gardens, all close to the Germans ; 
29—2 
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we could even hear them gabbling their horrible lingo. On our 
return we must have looked a strange sight, for themen had collected 
provisions, and in one hand they carried their rifles with fixed 
bayonets, while the other held leeks, Brussels sprouts, planks, and 
the last man of all had loaded himself with}a door, carried away 
from a ruined cottage. For my part, I brought back a magnificent 
bunch of jonquils, picked from the bank of a stream, and I sent ° 
them to the commandant of the battalion with my report of the 
patrol. During the daytime we fire from time to time at the 
Germans, but they remain hidden ; we never see them.’ 

A French gentleman, now a ‘stretcher-bearer’ on a hospital 
train, writes, May 26: ‘We are very busy, with numbers of 
pneumonia cases, the result of asphyxiating gas; they have, to 
use the words of our doctor, “ the worn-out;lungs of old men.” A 
great number have been nursed in English hospitals, and the men 
do not cease speaking of the kindness and goodness of the nurses 
and doctors there.’ 

June 18.—A French lady nursing in a hospital says: ‘We 
have a very great many wounded, and they have just come to 
ask us to add fifty new beds. I see sad sights, but all the men 
show magnificent courage and I have never heard one of them 
complain, except a poor boy of twenty, who is to have his leg 
amputated. I hear him sobbing in secret under the sheets and 
praying, “O God, give me courage!” He asked me “ Howam 
I to break this to my parents?” Alas ! there is so much practical 
work to be done that we have no time to comfort the wounded as 
we should like. In this terrible hour it is only possible to do what 
is most pressing.’ 

Countess Z., who had before the war a motor, horses, and men- 
servants, describes her present life: ‘I get up every morning at 
6.30 to light the fire, for I have only one maid left, and I have 
to help in the daily housework, which is very good for me [this 
lady has lost her husband and a son in the war]. I often go to 
8 o’clock Mass; afterwards I teach my little B. We carry comforts 
to the wounded. C. has the responsibility of eighty-two beds 
depending upon her alone, and says “It is the best time of my 
life,” and I understand her.’ 

Dunkerque, May 5.—Letter from an orderly: ‘ We are over- 
whelmed with work, owing to the new battle in Flanders; the 
number of wounded is very great. Six trains a day instead of one. 
Dunkerque has been abandoned by more than half of its civil 
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population. The streets are deserted, the shops are nearly all 
closed. The military hospital has been struck by a shell. How- 
ever, since Saturday we have not heard the big guns. To-day a 
few civilians are timidly returning. Night and day we hear the 
English Fleet bombarding the German positions.’ 

The Comte de ——, who had always been rejected hitherto, 
but who has now been accepted for military service, writes : 
‘You will laugh very much to hear I am transformed into a little 
proupiou de deux sous. It is rather late to begin at forty-three, but 
right to do one’s duty and to try and give a good example to others. 
It is from the dirty and smelly barrack-room that I suffer most, 
though I am beginning to get through the work without so much 
effort. We dig trenches, shoot at ranges, and have a great deal of 
drill. What I like most are the route marches through this pretty 
undulating country. We start at 4 in the morning; about 10.30 
stop for la grande halte, generally by a river-bank. We light fires 
and cook a beefsteak. Then we smoke our pipes while the young 
ones sing regimental choruses. All this is very cheerful and 
picturesque. The return to barracks is less agreeable.’ 

On May 26, that same second lieutenant writes again: ‘It 
is house-to-house fighting ; the Germans still hold on; they are 
using bombs and hand grenades, and the rifle fire is continuous. It 
is altogether interesting, and gives us a change after the shady 
woods filled with lilies of the valley.’ 

Then, on June 6, comes the following letter from him: ‘ Hospital 
X.— I arrived here looking like une écumoire,' having been riddled 
with grape-shot, shrapnel, and splinters from hand grenades, in all 
eleven wounds! My pocket-book saved my life; without it Ishould 
have had my lung perforated.’ 

Another officer writes from the eastern trenches, June 29: 
“On our line the fighting has been very severe ; I do not know what 
would have happened to our poor wounded without the help of the 
English Red Cross motor ambulances, so ably and so devotedly 
served. Last week 500 Boches prisoners, doing the goose-step, and 

led by their officers, paraded before our young and brilliant general. 
He had donned for the occasion the Tam o’ Shanter of the Alpine 
Chasseurs 2 with the stars of his rank, and to the sound of the 
trumpets of the “ Blue Devils ” (the Alpine troops) passed between 
two rows of our dragoons with drawn swords. That made quite 


5 aeons a large spoon with holes in it, used for skimming the ot 
au feu. 
2 A compliment to that heroic regiment. 
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a picture,’ says the young officer. As to myself, I live in the hope 
(upon which I scarcely dare to dwell) of soon having the immense 
joy of seeing my little wife, whom I left nearly a year ago.’ 

A brother of the Comte de ——, forty-nine years of age, serving 
as a private, who has had severe enteric with relapses, writes : 
‘ With God’s help I shall get through ; my one dread is to fall from 
illness and not in front of the enemy.’ He goes on to say, ‘ From 
time to time it is our duty to escort the Boches who are prisoners. 
A magnificent regiment, de l’Ain, supplies us with them. Within 
the last month this regiment alone has captured more than 2,000 
of them. Three weeks ago General Joffre inspected a new 155 
battery, which has done good work in the Vosges, and he congratu- 
lated the gunners with his usual “ bonhomie.”” According to the 
fashion of the day, each cannon has its own name. Upon 
one of them was written ‘“‘ Jusqu’au bout.” “That is a name which 
pleases me greatly,”’ said he quite simply, and then he went on to 
read the other names, “La Tapageuse,” “J’en donne et j’en 
recois,”’ etc., etc.’ 

One can almost hear the guns sounding in the letter of X.Y.Z., 
who has raised a fleet of ambulances to help in the Red Cross work. 
The date is some time in June, when the French made a successful 
attack on the German lines at Y. ‘ It was full dawn as we reached 
our places, and from there until between 8 and 9 at night you never 
imagined such a riot of sound as was made by the French guns which 
were pouring shells on to the Germans. The four cars I was 
managing had the most interesting time of any, for instead of the 
wounded being brought to us we had to go right into the zone of 
fire, to the dug-out at the end of the trench, along which the wounded 
were brought from the actual line. In this dug-out were two or 
three doctors and their assistants and the stretcher-bearers, and 
here were brought the wounded, and from here we took them to 
various hospitals. Close to the dug-out was a French battery 
which the Germans after a while began to shell, so that we were in 
quite a warm corner and at times had to take shelter underground. 
After a while the prisoners began to arrive ; they were a very young 
lot and several were wounded. The French treated them absolutely 
well. The only difference they made between them and their own 
wounded was that the Germans were not cared for until the French 
had been seen to. Some five or six hundred were taken during the 
day. It was a tremendously interesting and horrible spectacle. 
In front the earth was veiled in a haze of dirt and smoke, and 
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behind was the dust from marching troops and the rumbling trains 
of guns and wagons.’ 

The next letter is from the south of France. ‘ All the hotels 
and big villas are filled with wounded. We have 2,000 here. God 
grant that it will not be long, for there are already so many dead 
that one asks who will remain. The English help us so much; we 
see a great many English officers, they are so charming, spirited 
and confident.’ 

Who will wonder that one of these English officers, full of 
sympathy for so much suffering and courage, wrote home : ‘If I 
die, please let me be buried on the land which I have helped to 
defend, amongst the people I have learned to love as much 
as my own’ ? 





BETWEEN THE LINES. 


Vv. A Hymn or Harte. 


‘The troops continue in excellent spirits. —EXxTRACT FROM 
OFFICIAL DESPATCH. 


To appreciate properly, from the Army’s point of view, the humour 
of this story, it must always be remembered that the regiment 
concerned is an English one—entirely and emphatically English, 
and indeed almost entirely East End cockney. 

It is true that the British Army on active service has a sense of 
humour peculiarly its own, and respectable civilians have been 
known, when jests were retailed with the greatest gusto by soldier 
raconteurs, to shudder and fail utterly to understand that there 
could be any humour in a tale so mixed up with the grim and 
ghastly business of killing and being killed. 

A biggish battle had died out about a week before in the series 
of spasmodic struggles of diminishing fury that have characterised 
most of the battles on the Western front, when the Tower Bridge 
Rifles found themselves in occupation of a portion of the forward 
line which was only separated from the German trench by a distance 
varying from forty to one hundred yards. Such close proximity 
usually results in an interchange of compliments between the 
two sides, either by speech or by medium of a board with messages 
written on it—the board being reserved usually for the strokes of 
wit most likely to sting, and therefore best worth conveying to the 
greatest possible number of the enemy. 

The ‘ Towers’ were hardly installed in their new position when 
a voice came from the German parapet, ‘Hello, Tower Bridge 
Rifles! Pleased to meet you again.’ 

The Englishmen were too accustomed to it to be surprised by 
this uncannily prompt recognition by the enemy of a newly relieving 
regiment of which they had not seen so much as a cap top. 

‘Hullo, Boshy,’ retorted one of the Towers. ‘ You’re makin’ 
a mistake this time. We ain’t the Tower Bridges. We're the 
Kamchatka *Ighlanders.’ 

‘ An’ you're a liar if you says you're pleased to meet us again,’ 
put in another. ‘If you’ve met us afore I lay you was too dash 
sorry for it to want to meet us again.’ 
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‘Oh, we know who you are all right,’ replied the voice. ‘And 
we know you've just relieved the Fifth Blankshires; and what’s 
more, we know who’s going to relieve you, and when.’ 

‘’E knows a bloomin’ heap,’ said a Tower Bridge. private 
disgustedly ; ‘an’ wot’s more, I believe ’e does know it.’ Then, 
raising his voice, he asked, ‘Do you know when we're comin’ to 
take some more of them trenches o’ yours ?’ 

This was felt by the listening Towers to be a master-stroke, 
remembering that the British had taken and held several trenches 
a week before, but the reply rather took the wind out of their sails. 

‘You can’t take any more,’ said the voice. ‘ You haven't 
shells enough for another attack. You had to stop the last one 
because your guns were running short.’ 

‘ Any’ow,’ replied an English corporal who had been handing 
round half a dozen grenades, ‘ we ain’t anyways short o’ bombs. 
’Ave a few to be goin’ on with,’ and he and his party let fly. They 
listened with satisfaction to the bursts, and through their trench 
periscopes watched the smoke and dust clouds billowing from the 
trench opposite. 

‘An’ this,’ remarked a Tower private, ‘is about our cue to 
exit, the stage bein’ required for a scene-shift: by some Bosh bombs,’ 
and he disappeared, crawling into a dug-out. During the next 
ten minutes a couple of dozen bombs came over and burst in and 
about the British trench and scored three casualties, ‘slightly 
wounded.’ 

‘Hi there! Where’s that Soho barber’s assistant that thinks 
’e can talk Henglish?’ demanded the Towers’ spokesman 
cheerfully. 

That annoyed the English-speaking German, as of course 
incidentally it was meant to do. 

“I’m here, Private Petticoat Lane,’ retorted the voice, ‘ and 
if I couldn’t speak better English than you I’d be shaming Soho.’ 

“ You’re doing that anyway, you bloomin’ renegade dog-stealer,’ 
called back the private. ‘ W’y didn’t you pay your landlady in 
Lunnon for the lodgin’s you owed when you run away ?’ 

“Schweinhund !’ said the voice angrily, and a bullet slapped 
into the parapet in front of the taunting private. 

“Corp’ril,’ said that artist in invective softly, ‘ if you’ll go down 
the trench a bit or up top o’ that old barn behind I'll get this 
bloomin’ Soho waiter mad enough to keep on shootin’ at me, an’ 
you'll p’raps get a chance to snipe ’im.’ 
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The corporal sought an officer's permission and later-a precarious 
perch on the broken roof of the barn, while Private Robinson 
extended himself in the manufacture of annoying remarks. 

‘ That last ’un was a fair draw, Smithy,’ he exulted to a fellow 
private. ‘I'll bet ’e shot the moon, did a bolt for it, when ’e 
mobilised.’ 

‘Like enough,’ agreed Smithy. ‘Go on, ol’ man. Give ’im 
some more jaw. 

“I s’pose you left without payin’ your washin’ bill either, didn’t 
you, sower-krowt ?’ demanded Private Robinson. There was no 
reply from the opposition. 

“I expeck you lef’ a lot o’ little unpaid bills, didn’t you ?—if 
you was able to find anyone to give you tick.’ 

‘Tl pay them—when we take London,” said the voice. 

‘That don’t give your pore ol’ landlady much ‘ope,’ said 
Robinson. ‘Take Lunnon! Blimy, you’re more like to take 
root in them trenches o’ yours—unless we comes over again an’ 
chases you out.’ 

Again there was no reply. Private Robinson shook his head. 
‘’E’s as ‘ard to draw as the pay that’s owin’ to me,’ hesaid. ‘ You 
‘ave a go, Smithy.’ 

Smithy, a believer in the retort direct and no trafficker in the 
finer shades of sarcasm, cleared his throat and lifted up his voice. 
‘’Ere, why don’t you speak when you’re spoke to, you lop-eared 
lager-beer barrel, you. Take your fice out o’ that ’orse-flesh 
cat’s-meat sossidge an’ speak up, you baby-butcherin’ hen-roost 
robber.’ 

‘That ain’t no good, Smithy,’ Private Robinson pointed out. 
* Y’see, callin’ ’im ’ard names only makes ’im think ’e’s got you 
angry like—that ’e’s drawed you.’ 

Another voice called something in German. 

* Just tell them other monkeys to stop their chatter, Soho,’ he 
called out, ‘an’ get back in their cage. If they want to talk to 
gen’l’men they must talk English.’ 

‘I like your d—d impertinence,’ said the voice scornfully. ‘ We'll 
make you learn German, though, when we’ve taken England.’ 

‘Oh, it’s Englan’ you’re takin’ now,’ said Private Robinson. 
* But all you'll ever take of Englan’ will be same as you took before— 
a tuppenny tip if you serves the soup up nice, or a penny tip if you 
gives an Englishman a proper clean shave.’ 

The rifle opposite banged again and the bullet slapped into 
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the top of the parapet. ‘That drawed ’im again,’ chuckled Private 
Robinson, ‘ but I wonder why the corp’ril didn’t get a whack at 
im.’ 

He pulled away a small sandbag that blocked a loophole, 
and, holding his rifle by the butt at arm’s-length, poked the muzzle 
out slowly. A moment later two reports rang out—one from 
in front and one behind. 

‘I got ’im,’ said the corporal three minutes later. ‘ One bloke 
was looking with a periscope and I saw a little cap an’ one eye 
come over the parapet. By the way ’is ‘ands jerked up an’ ’is 
‘ead jerked back when I fired, I fancy ’e copped it right enough.’ 

Private Robinson got to work with a piece of chalk on a board 
and hoisted over the parapet a notice, ‘ R.I.P. 1 Boshe, late lamented 
Soho garcon.’ 

‘Pity I dunno the German for “late lamented,” but they’ve 
always plenty that knows English enough to unnerstand,’ he 
commented. 

He spent the next ten minutes ragging the Germans, directing 
his most brilliant efforts of sarcasm against made-in-Germany 
English-speakers generally and Soho waiters in particular; and 
he took the fact that there was no reply from The Voice as highly 
satisfactory evidence that it had been the ‘ Soho waiter’ who had 
‘ copped it.’ 

‘ Exit the waiter—curtain, an’ soft music!’ remarked a private 
known as ’Enery Irving throughout the battalion, and whistled a 
stave of ‘ We shall meet, but we shall miss him.’ 

“Come on, ’Enery, give us ’is dyin’ speech,’ someone urged, 
and ’Enery proceeded to recite an impromptu ‘ Dyin’ Speech of the 
Dachshund-stealer,’ as he called it, in the most approved fashion 
of the East End drama, with all the accompaniments of rolling 
eyes, breast-clutchings, and gasping pauses. 

‘Now then, where’s the orchestra ?’ he demanded when the 
applause had subsided, and the orchestra, one mouth-organ strong, 
promptly struck up a lilting music-hall ditty. From that he slid 
into ‘ My Little Grey Home,’ with a very liberal measure of time 
to the long-drawn notes especially. The song was caught up and 
ran down the trench in full chorus. When it finished the orchestra 
was just on the point of starting another tune, when ’Enery held 
up his hand. 

*«?F goes on Sunday tothe church, an’ sits among the choir,” ’ 
he quoted solemnly and added, ‘ Voices ’eard, off.’ 
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Two or three men were singing in the German trench, and as 
they sang the rest joined in and ‘ Deutschland iiber Alles ’ rolled 
forth in full strength and harmony. 

‘Bray-vo! An’ not arf bad neither,’ said Private Robinson 
approvingly. ‘Though I dunno wot it’s all abart. Now s’pose 
we gives “em another.’ 

They did, and the Germans responded with ‘The Watch on 
the Rhine.’ This time Private Robinson and the rest of the Towers 
recognised the song and capped it in great glee with ‘ Winding up 
the Watch on the Rhine,’ a parody which does not go out of its 
way to spare German feelings. 

‘An’ ’ow d’you like that, ol’ sossidge scoffers ?’ demanded 
Private Robinson loudly. 

* You vait,’ bellowed a guttural voice. ‘Us vind you op—quick!’ 

* Vind op—squeak, an’ squeakin’,’ retorted Private Robinson. 

The German reply was drowned in a burst of new song which 
ran like wild-fire the length of the German trench. A note of fierce 
passion rang in the voices, and the Towers sat listening in silence. 

‘Dunno wot it is,’ said one. ‘ But it sounds like they was 
sayin’ something nasty, an’ meanin’ it all.’ 

But one word, shouted fiercely and lustily, caught Private 
Robinson’s ear. 

‘*Ark!’ he said in eager anticipation. ‘I do believe it’s— 
s-sh! There,’ triumphantly, as again the word rang out—the one 
word at the end of the verse . . . ‘ England.’ 

“It’s a. It’s the "Ymn of Ate!’ 

The word flew down the British trench— It’s the ’Ymn! 
They’re singin’ the ’Ymn of ’Ate,’ and every man sat drinking the 
air in eagerly. This was luck, pure gorgeous luck. Hadn’t the 
Towers, like many another regiment, heard about the famous 
‘Hymn of Hate,’ and read it in the papers, and had it declaimed 
with a fine frenzy by Private ’Enery Irving ? Hadn’t they, like 
plenty other regiments, longed to hear the tune, but longed in vain, 
never having found one who knew it ? And here it was being sung to 
them in full chorus by the Germans themselves. Oh, this was luck. 

The mouth-organist was sitting with his mouth open and his 
head turned to listen, as if afraid to miss a single note. 

‘*Ave you got it, Snapper?’ whispered Private Robinson 
anxiously at the end. ‘ Will you be able to remember it ?’ 

Snapper, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, began to play the air 
over softly, when from further down the trench came a murmur of 
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applause, that rose to a storm of hand-clappings and shouts of 
‘ Bravo !’ and ‘ Encore—’core—‘core ! ’ 

The mouth-organist played on unheedingly, and Private Robinson 
sat following him with attentive ear. 

‘I’m not sure of that bit just there,’ said the player, and tried 
it over with slight variations. ‘P’raps I’ll remember it better 
after a day or two. I’m like that wi’ some toons.’ 

‘We might kid ’em to sing it again,’ said Robinson hopefully, 
as another loud cry of ‘ Encore!’ rang from the trench. 

“Was you know vat we haf sing ?’ asked a German voice in 
tones of some wonderment. 

“It’s a great song, Dutchie,’ replied Private Robinson. ‘ Fine 
song—goot—bong! Sing it again to us.’ 

‘You haf not understand,’ said the German angrily, and then 
suddenly from a little further along the German trench a clear 
tenor rose singing the Hymn in English. The Towers subsided 
into rapt silence, hugging themselves over their stupendous luck. 
When the singer came to the end of the verse he paused an instant, 
and a roar leaped from the German trench .. . ‘England!’ It 
died away and the singer took up the solo. Quicker and quicker 
he sang, the song swirling upward in a rising note of passion. It 
checked and hung an instant on the last line, as a curling wave 
hangs poised; and even as the falling wave breaks thundering 
and rushing, so the song broke in a crash of sweeping sound along 
the line of the German trench on that one word— England !’ 

Before the last sound of it had passed, the singer had plunged 
into the next verse, his voice soaring and shaking with an intensity 
of feeling. The whole effect was inspiring, wonderful, dramatic. 
One felt that it was emblematic, the heart and soul of the German 
people poured out in music and words. And the scorn, the bitter 
anger, hatred, and malice that vibrated again in that chorused 
last word might well have brought fear and trembling to the heart 
of an enemy. But the enemy immediately concerned, to wit 
His Majesty’s Regiment of Tower Bridge Rifles, were most obviously 
not impressed with fear and trembling. Impressed they certainly 
were. Their applause rose in a gale of clappings and cries and 
shouts. They were impressed, and Private ’Enery Irving, clapping 
his hands sore and stamping his feet in the trench-bottom, voiced 
the impression exactly. ‘It beats Saturday night in the gallery 
o’ the old Brit.,’ he said enthusiastically. ‘That bloke—blimy— 
’e ought to be doin’ the star partat Drury Lane’; and he wiped his 
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hot hands on his trousers and fell again to beating them together, 
palms and fingers curved cunningly to obtain a maximum of noise 
from the effort. 

An officer passed hurriedly along the trench. ‘If there’s any 
firing, every man to fire over the parapet and only straight to his 
own front,’ he said, and almost at the moment there came a loud 
‘bang’ from out in front, followed quickly by ‘ bang-bang-bang’ 
in @ running series of reports. 

The shouting had cut off instantly on the first bang, some 
rifles squibbed off at intervals for a few seconds and increased 
suddenly to a sputtering roar. With the exception of one platoon 
near their centre the Towers replied rapidly to the fire, the maxims 
joined in, and a minute later, with a whoop and a crash, the shells 
from a British battery passed over the trench and burst along the 
line of the German parapet. After that the fire died away gradually, 
and about ten minutes later a figure scrambled hastily over the 
parapet and dropped into safety, his boots squirting water, his wet 
shirt-tails flapping about his bare wet and muddy legs. He was 
the ‘bomb officer’ who had taken advantage of the ‘Hymn of 
Hate’ diversion to go crawling up a little ditch that crossed the 
neutral ground until he was near enough to fling into the German 
trench the bombs he carried, and, as he put it later in reporting to 
the O.C., ‘ give ’em something to hate about.’ 

And each evening after that, for as long as they were in the 
trenches, the men of the Tower Bridge Rifles made a particular 
point of singing the ‘ Hymn of Hate,’ and the wild yell of ‘ England ’ 
that came at the end of each verse might almost have pleased 
any enemy of England’s instead of aggravating them intensely, as 
it invariably did the Germans opposite, to the extent of many 
wasted rounds. 

“It’s been a great do, Snapper,’ said Private *“Enery Irving 
some days after, as the battalion tramped along the road towards 
‘reserve billets.’ ‘An’ I ’aven’t enjoyed myself so much for 
months. Didn’t it rag ’em beautiful, an’ won’t we fair stagger 
the ’ouse at the next sing-song o’ the brigade ? ’ 

Snapper chuckled and breathed contentedly into his beloved 
mouth-organ, and first "Enery and then the marching men took 
up the words : 

"Ite of the ’eart, an’ ’ite of the ’and, 
"Ite by water, an’ ‘ite by land. 
’Oo do we “ite to beat the band ?’ 
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(deficient memories, it will be noticed, being compensated by 
effective inventions in odd lines). 

The answering roar of ‘ England’ startled almost to shying 
point the horse of a brigadier trotting up to the tail of the column. 

‘ What on earth are those fellows singing ?’ he asked one of his 
officers while soothing his mount. 

‘I’m not sure, sir,’ said the officer, ‘ but I believe—by the words 
of it—yes, it’s the Germans’ “ Hymn of Hate.” ’ 

A French staff officer riding with the brigadier stared in astonish- 
ment, first at the marching men, and then at the brigadier, who 
was rocking with laughter in his saddle. 

‘Where on earth did they get the tune? I’ve never heard it 
before,’ said the brigadier, and tried to hum it. The staff officer 
told him something of the tale as he had heard it, and the 
Frenchman’s amazement and the brigadier’s laughter grew as the 
tale was told. 

‘We ’ave one foe, an’ one alone... . 
bellowed the Towers, and out of the pause that came so 
effectively before the last word of the verse rose a triumphant 
squeal from the mouth-organ, and the appealing voice of 
Private “Enery Irving— Naw then, put a bit of ’ate into it.” 
But even that artist of the emotions had to admit his critical 
sense of the dramatic fully satisfied by the tone of vociferous 
wrath and hatred flung into the Towers’ answering roar of 
‘. . . England !’ 

‘What an extraordinary people!’ said the French staff officer, 
eyeing the brigadier shaking with laughter on his prancing charger. 
And he could only heave his shoulders up in an ear-embracing 
shrug of non-comprehension when the laughing brigadier tried to 
explain to him (as I explained to you in the beginning). 

“And the best bit of the whole joke is that this particular 
regiment is English to the backbone.’ 
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THE UNPROTECTED COMMON SEAL: 


I1 is a perfect day in August—a day upon which the worst of sailors 
might even enjoy the crossing of the terrible Little Minch, that 
dread threshold to the delights of the Outer Hebrides. In these 
islands of Britain, we are—some of us, at any rate—forced to pay for 
our pleasures: the North Sea guards the reindeer.and the salmon, 
the elk and the trout of Norway ; the Irish Sea the snipe and wood- 
cock of Kerry and Mayo; but neither can promise a more appalling 
experience than the Little Minch on a really stormy day. 

Well can I remember standing on the deck of the Flowerdale— 
strangely inappropriate name!—as we heaved and tossed off 
Ardnamurchan, when a voice, one of two that were carrying on a 
conversation behind me, said :— 

‘When he got sae far, he wouldn gae on and face it. He left 
the steamer at Canna, and was housed for sax days in a croft. Oh, 
man, there’s that in the Minch that would drrive a Navy sailor 
frae his food ! ’ 

But toreturn. The scene on which we look is not the Minch, but 
the Atlantic, over which in their season rave the winds that rock 
the world. To-day it is peaceful. The blue sea breaks in white 
creamings on the white sands, there is a glitter on the waters, 
Heisker and the Monach Isles are half lost in the heat-haze, and the 
lighthouse thereon seems to have no base, but to be a fairy palace 
suspended in the air. 

Take a glass and let us see what moves upon the face of the 
waters, while we lie in comfort on the scented dunes to focus the 
telescope. 

Let us begin with Hanglun, that promontory which forms the 
southern horn of the bay. There are some curlews on the farther 
side ; the glass shows the hunched outlines of four. Probably there 
are more out of sight. A huge black-back gull is sitting on the beacon 
which has been raised above high-water mark, and there are both 
oyster-catchers and redshanks in the miniature bays running by the 
edge of the tide. Off the end of the point, an eider-duck with a 
family of eight is sending the calm water in ripples from her breast. 

Next we flash the glass for a moment on Langashkeir—a low 
skerry, haunted by grey seals. It is a mile and a half away, and 
almost shut in by the haze. Skerelebaun comes next, some half- 
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mile out. There are many cormorants ranged upon it, and— stop ! 
—what is that thing like a gigantic yellow slug, which sprawls on 
the seaweed shelf? A seal (Phoca vitulina)—not a grey seal, but a 
common seal, so-called (though there is, nowadays, a sad dwindling 
in their numbers). And that is not the only one, since careful 
observation enables us to make out four more. They have all been 
there for some considerable time, for their skins are dry. Now 
there is another approaching the rock. With two quick jerks he 
throws himself out of the sea and takes his place beside the rest. 
He is just like a black slug, and not until he dries—which will take 
from forty to sixty minutes—shall we be able to tell his true colour. 

It is very interesting to lie here and watch the seals. How many 
days have we passed in such employment! Yet the best oppor- 
tunity we ever had was on the first day we came here—now fifteen 
years ago. We had made the horrid journey, starting from London 
on Thursday night, Oban at noon on Friday, the Flowerdale at 
6 a.M. on Saturday, our island port at ten that night, and the 
Seventeen miles’ drive with the plover and the curlew crying from 
the fields beside the road, or through the silence of the moorlands 
—a silence only broken by the whistling of the wind in the telegraph 
wires. And so on to our arrival at 4 a.M.; then sleep till lunch, 
and after that a walk to this spot. 

Do you see that little rock there ? Yes, that one not a hundred 
and fifty yards away. The tide was out, and only touched it on 
the side facing the sea. Well, upon that rock, on that Sunday of 
long ago, lay thirteen seals—most of them huge old males—and we 
lounged among the bent-grass and watched them all the afternoon. 
Those were the days when I longed above all things to shoot a seal 
—a desire now passed away. But curiously enough, never did I see 
seals again occupy that rock until 1912. 

To return. The seals on Skerelebaun will be interesting, pre- 
sently, for the tide is rising. They have all clambered or flippered, 
or whatever may be the correct term to describe the land-progress of 
a seal, to the highest point of that outlying part of the rock, and lie 
there in the attitude of riflemen about to shoot from the recumbent 
position. Presently, the water reaches them ; one by one they float 
off until the bic old bull alone is left. He arches’ himself into a bow, 
only his head above water ; then it becomes too deep for him, and he 
joins the other doglike heads swimming round the rock. 

In this bay the seals have regular routes, which they usually 
follow when fishing. Thus a seal appearing to the north, off Paible 
Head will almost always fish right inshore and pass between the 
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rock on which we saw them that first Sunday, and another upon its 
landward side. The channel between these two rocks is a very 
favourite fishing place, for the fishing-seal will often come up two 
or three times in passing through it—sometimes with a fish, that it 
devours before it dives again. 

I have read a great deal about the length of time a seal can 
remain under water, and have seen accounts of seals staying sub- 
merged for over ten and even fifteen minutes. This may be so. 
Personally, I have never timed a seal to remain under more than 
four and a quarter minutes. ‘ But this refers to undisturbed seals. 
On the other hand, when a seal has been frightened, he is very apt 
to put only his nose above water, and that for a very brief instant, 
so that the rise may very easily be missed—more particularly if 
there be any ripple whatsoever upon the water. 

Common seals are very widely distributed round our coasts. 
My own experience of them has extended (I refer only to Phoca 
vitulina) to the Northumbrian coast, North Uist, Skye and Harris 
in the Hebrides, the Orkneys and Shetland Isles, and many spots 
upon the west coast of Ireland. The same animal is also plentiful 
in the Newfoundland bays, and is known as the harbour seal ; 
also in the fiords of Labrador, where it is abnormally wild owing 
to the ceaseless persecution it undergoes from both the Eskimo 
and the white settlers, to whom the skin is of great value. It 
penetrates up the rivers far into the Labrador Peninsula ; and when 
exploring the Fraser River in that country. a few years ago, we saw 
(and chased without success) a common seal which had travelled 
over many rapids into the higher waters of the river. The failure 
to kill this seal was attended by regrettable consequences, as an 
Eskimo we had in our service became so homesick for the coast at 
sight of it that he deserted during the night, and returned to his 
home beside the salt water. In Norway, Phoca vitulina is well 
known, though there also it is very wild and hard to approach—as 
it may well be, since it is pursued with great diligence by professional 
hunters. Yet its value—except in Labrador, where the skin is used 
for the making of boots and the flesh to nourish the Eskimo—is 
small, ten to eighteen shillings being about the highest figure. 

As a sporting beast, a worthy quarry for the big-game shooter, 
the common seal, under certain circumstances, stands quite high. 
It should never be shot in the water, except when it is killed as 
vermin at the mouth of salmon-rivers or in the neighbourhood of 
nets. In the water, where it has not been much persecuted, the 
common, seal is apt to allow its bump of curiosity to overcome its 
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instinctive fear of man. It will rise and stare at a boat again and 
again, sometimes venturing quite close. Similarly, when bathing 
in Balranald Bay, I have often had seals all round me, and they 
occasionally accompany a walker on the tide-edge right along the 
strand at a distance of one or two hundred yards out in the ocean. 
The seal is supposed to be a very musical animal and to draw near 
and appreciate the playing of musical instruments or of singing, 
but this is probably but another phase of its curiosity. 

There are other reasons why it is a pity to shoot common seals 
in the water. The most important of these is the number of seals 
which sink at once when killed, and are lost. The sinking of the 
carcass is by no means certain, as the animal is undoubtedly more 
buoyant than the grey seal (Halicherus grypus); and whether it sinks 
immediately or not depends largely upon the position in which the 
animal is swimming when it receives its death-wound. If it happens 
to be swimming along the surface, as a man swims, it will generally 
float—especially if it be shot soon after rising from a dive when its 
lungs are still full of unused air. If, on the other hand, it is in what 
may be called the ‘ treadwater ’ position, it will—particularly if it has 
been up long enough to have expended the air in its lungs—sink 
at once. But ifi—except when the animal is shot in the interests of 
salmon-protection—a rule is made never to shoot a common seal 
in the water, very little harm will be done to the species by sports- 
men; for once on a rock, the seal becomes an exceedingly difficult 
creature to approach. 

To attempt to approach within shot of a basking seal down-wind 
is hopeless ; for a seal has a nose which is rather keener than that of 
red deer. It also has excellent ears—indeed, considering the creature 
is amphibious and that the sounds which herald human approach 
are duplicated in nature by the sound of the sea moving shingle or 
lapping against the rocks, it is wonderful how slight a noise will ruin 
astalk. The eyesight of Phoca vitulina is not particularly developed 
in British waters—the reason for this being that here it has not 
many enemies, but in Norway or Labrador a very different state of 
things exists. 

To digress a moment. A great deal of what is written about the 
powers of sight of various animals seems to be founded on a false 
basis. The meaning of this perhaps somewhat categorical state- 
ment is most easily demonstrated by an example. The caribou of 
Newfoundland is supposed to have poor sight, and it is a fact that 
they do not use their eyes as they should. Once the wind is right, 
approaching a big stag is not in that country really difficult or 
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troublesome. But, on the other hand, the same animal three hundred 
miles north in Labrador is very quick-sighted. The reason for this 
is a simple one. In Labrador the caribou must always be keeping 
a look-out for wolves, which yearly destroy a great number of their 
does and fawns, and often enough the big stags also. In Newfound- 
land, however, the bounty offered by the late Judge Prowse, under 
the direction of the Government, has resulted in all the wolves being 
killed off, so that over the wide barrens the caribou now roam without 
fear of molestation save by the rifles of the hunters white and red. 
There are in this grand country—which comprises the whole of 
central Newfoundland—but few hunters, and hundreds of thousands 
of caribou. Continued immunity from pursuit has caused their 
once ceaseless watchfulness to abate, so that now, when a caribou is 
feeding, he is only feeding, instead of feeding and watching at the 
same time as in the old days. So, through long-continued disuse, 
the power of his vision has grown dull. Now just as the caribou 
is practically free from molestation in Newfoundland, so is the seal 
on many parts of the British coasts. In Labrador, where the 
Eskimo slay him at the edge of the ice, he is quick enough to per- 
ceive danger; but in British waters a large percentage of seals 
live and die without much threat of danger, and their quickness of 
eyesight has suffered in consequence. 

On the other hand, the reason why a basking seal is so ready 
to take alarm, conveyed by sound or smell, is that on land no seal 
feels safe ; he is always nervous. This is not to be wondered at, 
seeing how handicapped he is on ¢erra firma. In the water he 
knows his own powers and feels comparatively secure. Thus 
very rarely indeed do seals lie up on rocks which can be reached 
from the land through shallows; some low skerry, half a mile 
from shore, is usually the selected spot, and for no apparent rhyme 
or reason seals will use one skerry to the exclusion of others which 
seem just as, or even more, suitable. Thus in the three bays, of 
which Skerelebaun is the central point and where on most days 
one can see twenty to thirty seals, there are in all only seven skerries 
on which they are in the habit of basking. At least ten times this 
number of skerries exist in the bays, but the seal is a conservative 
creature. ‘My fathers did this, gentlemen, and so shall I,’ is 
his motto. 

Another point in favour of the seal is the exceedingly clumsy 
craft, which are the only ones that can generally be obtained in 
which to hunt him. This is, at any rate, true of the Outer Hebrides, 
where on the western coasts of North Uist there are not half a 
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dozen boats all told, and often only one of these is in commission. 
The boatmen there make their living by catching lobsters, and 
unless a considerable sum is offered prefer to prosecute their own 
trade rather than embark shooting-tenants to hunt seals.. Their 
ideas of approach are very elementary, and they talk and rattle 
the oars at the psychological moment in a maddening fashion. 
Also with their heavy craft it is often impossible to land on the 
smaller rocks. In recalling the attempts undertaken in the Paible 
lobster-boat, the retrospect is one of almost unrelieved failure. 

There is one skerry much beloved of seals, from which a shot 
may be obtained, or perhaps it should be said might be obtained. 
On this one August day, seven seals, including some fine old males, 
had been descried. No shot had, so far, been fired that year nearer 
than the far side of Hanglun Point ; so we put to sea in the lobster- 
boat with high hopes. The wind was right, the tide low, and very 
propitious for a successful landing. I will not take my readers 
over the whole approach nor describe how artfully some curlews, 
that were in the way of the stalk, had to be moved; nor how only 
the most definite words prevailed in preventing the lobster-fishers 
from closing in upon the covering rock with masts up—a vigorous 
advertisement of our progress. All these things, however, were 
done, and it only remained to pour a continuous stream of water 
upon the rowlocks to prevent squeaking. Then a jump on to 
seaweed, a slip of one’s light tennis-shoes, a recovery, and while 
the boatmen break out into hoarse and bearded whispers—harm- 
less only because the wind is strong in their faces—we creep into 
position. This is what we see. Divided from us only by two 
hundred yards of water, the seals are lying—some near the tide, 
others higher on the rock. Upon its very highest pinnacle are 
two bulls, which surpass all the others in size. Both are dry and 
have been long out of the water. There is, of course, a strong 
temptation to shoot, lest something untoward occur. We look 
back. The lady in the boat has somehow or other reduced the 
boatmen to silence. All is right in that quarter, so I—who am to 

shoot—use the glass. I have never at this time shot a seal, but I 
have graduated in a good enough school to be aware that the best 
in view is the only permissible mark, so I examine the seals with 

great care. One, the lower, is a fine big seal of the black and 

white variety of colour; the one on the summit of the rock is a 

heavier brute, and has that yellowish tinge in his colouring which 

many of the old males on this coast seem to attain. His head 
is resting on the rock, his under-jaw and neck sprawled out. He 
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is every inch of a hundred and eighty yards away—probably he 
is a little over two hundred. I cock the Mauser ‘275, put my cap 
under my hand to lessen the upward jump of the rifle—for a rifle 
which touches rock throws high. Then I get the sight on the 
seal. 

I have been told and know that the brain of a seal lies far back, 
almost in the neck, and for this I aim. But before I can shoot, 
the big yellow bull lifts his head and keeps moving it. I have a 
mark of about six inches to aim for, and now that the seal’s head is 
up, the possible chance of ricochet off the rock, in case I shoot low, 
has gone. The heat haze dances, and I feel it is a hundred chances 
to one against my lonely bullet ever finding its billet. The rifle 
shakes, too, not from any buck fever, but from the effort to concen- 
trate. And then I am aware that the seal’s neck and the white 
bead on the rifle are in line. Another second and the die is cast, 
the bullet has gone upon its way. On my retina are visualised half 
a dozen badly frightened seals hurling themselves towards the 
water, as many pops like drawn corks as they plunge in and are 
swallowed up. But on the top of the rock the place of the old 
yellow bull is empty. His is one of the swimming heads that just 
show ere they depart. I have missed, and I shake my head abjectly 
at the boat. The sun is clouded with disappointment. I allow 
myself no excuse. I have missed a fair point-blank chance at a 
range at which in practice I would probably have scored a hit. 

That was fifteen years ago. Looking back at it now, I am aware 
that few marks in the whole realm of big-game shooting are so 
difficult as the head or neck shot at a seal at anything over a hundred 
yards. To kill a stag is child’s play to it ; even a moufflon offers a 
mark three times the size. Consider, after all, that you are shooting 
at a mark about the size of a curlew, an object against a background 
of almost the same colour as itself. It is this extra difficulty that 
demands the necessity for a high quality of marksmanship. To 
shoot a seal anywhere but in the brain is useless and cruel ; a chance 
shot might smash its backbone and render it incapable of movement, 
but the heart-shot would not have the same result. Certainly not 
always. A stag with his heart shot to pieces will often run a 
hundred or more yards full speed before he falls never to rise again. 
Similarly, a seal shot through the heart can, and will nearly always 
in its final effort, reach the water. Only once did I see the carcass 
of a seal shot through the body recovered. It was lying some 
fifteen yards from the sea on the top of a rock, and the bullet struck 
it fairly enough through the heart ; for all that it reached the water, 
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and was only picked up at low tide by a lucky chance. So it is 
clear that it is absolutely necessary to shoot a seal in the brain if 
one wishes to secure the skin. 

When the Grey Seals Protection Bill was down for itssecondread- 
ing—a matter with which the editor of this magazine and Mr. Charles 
Lyell, M.P., had a great deal to do—both they and I were continually 
told that seals did so much damage that our efforts were wrongheaded 
and not in accordance with the public weal. It is even rumoured 
that a certain M.P. had made up his mind to block the Bill because 
a sporting constituent of his had assured him that the seals did a lot 
of harm to the fishermen’s nets and to the fish in his salmon-river. 
The fact that the grey and the common seals are two quite distinct 
animals with quite different habits and a quite different habitat, 
and that one attains three times the size of the other, had not 
dawned upon this doughty champion of the Salmonide ; but all’s 
well that ends well, and the Bill was not blocked. I may mention at 
once that the facts of the above case came to me through channels 
entirely separate from and unknown to the chief promoters of the 
Bill. 

The truth is that the grey seal very rarely, if ever, does 
appreciable harm to salmon-rivers. He dwells on wild islets and 
skerries out in the ocean, and it is only now and again that a young 
bull, driven away by the big males at mating-time, comes in fishing 
off the mainland. Of the total damage done to salmon by seals, 
99 per cent. and more is due to Phoca vitulina. The common seal is 
indeed a creature of the coast, of the bays and the estuaries, and, 
though in this I stand open to correction, I have never seen one very 
far from land. The deep-sea rocks have no attraction for them. I 
have met with single specimens fishing three or four miles out in 
the sea, never farther. 

Another very definite difference between the grey seal and the 
common seal lies in their breeding-times. The grey seal brings forth 
her young in October, upon isolated rocks, and the pups cannot 
swim for three weeks ; whereas the common seal’s young are born 
about May, and can swim from birth. 

In shallow water, I have occasionally seen grey and common 
seals together, but this was probably accidental. Individuals of 
both species happened to be fishing in the same vicinity, and the 
distribution of fish caused them to try the same water. 

A common seal which attains a length of six feet from the top 
of its teeth to the end of its hind flippers is a very large specimen, 
and should weigh somewhere about two hundred pounds ; whereas 
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a grey seal may measure eleven feet, and weigh six hundred or six 
hundred and fifty pounds, some say even more. 

At mating-time the bull-seals do a great deal of fighting, but their 
battles are rarely, ifever, fatal. Not often, either, are they observed 
by human eyes. The scars of teeth and nails on the skins form our 
best evidence as to their severity, for a seal is after all a very power- 
ful animal. One time or another most seal-shooters have had to 
swim to retrieve their quarry. I have often done so, both after 
seals I have myself killed in the water and those shot by others; 
and my emphatic advice is to make sure before approaching the 
seal that it is dead. Remember that a seal shot in the water is 
shot in the head and neck, and unless the aim is not only true but 
also fortunate, the bullet is apt to glance and to stun instead of to 
kill. If a stunned seal recovered consciousness to find himself 
clasped to the pink breast of a human being, who, swimming on his 
back, was trying to tow the seal ashore, it would probable resent any 
such attempt and take strong measures to ensure escape. A seal’s 
teeth are sharp and incurved, and his flippers no bad weapons of 
defence, and the result would probably be a nasty wound if no more. 

The common seal, as an article of diet,is not eaten in this country, 
although a decoction made of its oil is numbered among the local 
remedies in use on the far western Celtic fringe. It is taken both 
internally as well as used externally for rheumatism. In Labrador, 
on the other hand, Phoca vitulina is a much-prized delicacy, especially 
the flippers. Like our grouse and pheasants, these are cooked after 
being ‘hung.’ In 1910, a flipper was ‘hung’ so effectually by 
an old Innuit lady that neither she nor the guests she invited to 
partake of it survived the meal. I myself have attempted seal ; 
but, though in good training and hungry with a twenty-mile walk 
and a hunter’s appetite, I was unable to swallow it. It tasted 
rather, as I imagine, as a badly cured oilcloth might taste. 

The skinning of seals is an art in itself, and a large one will give 
a man three or four hours’ work. This, of course, means that the 
man in question shall skin away the blubber and not leave it as 
does the Newfoundland sealer. To him the blubber and the skin 
are both valuable, and he cuts them away from the body with a 
few well-directed slashes. 

All seal-hunters should be able to skin their own seals, as they 
may be called upon to do so by lack of other help; though all over 
the west of Ireland and Scotland and in the Hebrides men can be 
found who will do it after a fashion for a fee. 

Never shall I forget the insight into the character of my Irish 
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fellow countrymen that a certain episode connected with seal-skin- 
ning gave me. It occurred several years ago, on the last occasion 
on which I shot common seals. Some skins were wanted for illus- 
tration purposes, and I had promised to get themif I could. During 
the day my luck had been extraordinary, and everything had 
‘come off.’ The result was that about four o’clock on a frosty 
February afternoon, we made harbour just as the sun was sinking 
behind the bald green hills, with four seals in the boat. The 
boatmen, being asked if there were a seal-skinner in the village, 
offered to do the job themselves. 

‘What do you expect to be paid ?’ 

‘Ten shillings, sorr. There does be a deal of work on them 
great big brutes.’ 

* All right.’ 

I then went up to the hotel and had some tea. Half an hour 
later, I came down to see if the boatmen were skinning properly. 
To my surprise, I found them both gone and an unknown hump- 
backed man at work. 

‘Where are the boatmen ?’ 

‘They’re after going home, yer honour. They got me hired 
to finish skinning out the bastes.’ 

‘What are they going to pay you?’ 

‘ Five shillings, yer honour.’ 

After assuring myself that the new hand was capable, I went 
back to the hotel, but returned to the beach in the twilight. 

The five-shilling man had disappeared. He had sublet the 
skinning to two gawky youths, and had engaged to pay them a 
shilling each. 

About seven o’clock, I came out for the last time, and found 
two old women skinning. They were working by the light of an 
old oil-lamp in an empty shed. They had taken over the reversion 
of the seal-skinning, and were to be paid threepence each ! 

Next morning, I examined the skins. They were quite well 
done in spite of the large and varied staff that had expended their 
efforts upon them. It was all very Irish indeed; and when I told 
the boatmen that in future I should employ the two old women 
direct, they produced the most fantastic excuses: told me that 
had they had any idea that the humpback would lease the job, 
they would have remained themselves until it was finished, even 
if by so doing they suffered financially in a high degree. When 
it came to payment, I gave them half a crown each and the extra 
half-crown to the old women. 
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They accepted the decision with good-humour, even indeed 
with humour, and promptly offered me the use of their boat on 
the morrow at half-price. The truth was they were very much 
afraid that I would employ the rival boat, and they one and all 
loved sport. I had, however, made up my mind not to shoot 
any more common seals, and at the announcement of this resolution 
the boatmen became very dejected. They did not believe me in the 
least ; and when I left, presently, on a side-car, one of them said, 
‘Well and all, God bless your honour when you do be shooting 
the seals in the south.’ 

But since that day, now twelve years ago, the common seals 
have been unmolested as far as I am concerned, and will probably 
be in the future. Yet, in a way, I regret that my seal-shooting 
days are over, for the pursuit of seals takes the hunter into the 
most delightful surroundings and the sportis ofa high class. Picture 
some Hebridean sound dotted with green islands and weed-hung 
skerries. Mallard, widgeon, sheldrake, and countless waders are 
to be seen on all sides. The tide is high, and we have landed on 
the main skerry. At the northern end, now beneath the waters, 
is situated a rock on which the seals often come up to bask. This 
rock is about four hundred yards away, and only as the tide 
recedes shall we be able to approach it. So we wait and watch. 
We watch the sail of a distant boat beating out to sea, we watch 
a splendid eider-drake fishing in the main channel. From some 
loch in the hills we hear the clamour of grey geese, and so the time 
passes until seal after seal goes up on the rock. In old days 
the big bulls would have excited us, but now that peace has been 
declared between us, we watch them lazily and pick out the line 
of stalk that might have been. 

Presently, there are twenty-three seals up, the rock is covered 
with them, and five or six are keeping a good look-out. They have 
been shot at several times this year by the tenant of a neighbouring 
lodge and are very wide-awake. The desire to try our luck, and to 
see if the approach is possible, becomes strong. We decide to do 
so, but armed with a stick instead of a rifle, and the stalk begins. 
First, the way lies round the back of the island, then behind a 
sheltering ridge of rock. This is easy ; and now within two hundred 
and fifty yards of the seals the real thing begins. There are crawls 
through six inches of sea-water, long wormings over seaweed almost 
within sight of the quarry, and much worse circlings over tracts 
sown with boulders and pebbles. Then we reach a point of vantage 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the seals. From here a shot 
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might be taken, but sixty yards onward is a much better place. We 
set forth to attain it, but between us and it lies difficult ground. We 
are in the middle of this when we are aware of a tremendous series 
of splashes, and we know that something has gone wrong : the seals 
have seen us or heard us, and we have failed. We sit up rather 
ruefully and watch the dark heads rising. We wring the water 
out of our clothes, go back to the mainland, build a little fire, boil 
a kettle of tea (for a midday lunch without tea is to us ‘ Hamlet’ 
without the Prince of Denmark), and watch the clouds drifting. 
In St. John’s ‘Wild Sports of the Highlands,’ I find the 
following :— 
‘A farmer, near the coasts here, seeing several [seals] basking on 
the sand-banks, and not being possessed of a gun, hit upon what 
seemed to him the excellent plan of setting a strong bull-dog at them, 
hoping that the dog would hold one of them till he could get up and 
kill it with his spade. The dog reached the seals before they could 
get to the water, and attacked one of the largest. The seal, however, 
with a single bite, completely smashed the head of the dog, and, 
flinging him to one side, scuffled away into the water, leaving the 
farmer not much inclined to attempt seal-hunting again.’ 


One remark in this account of St. John’s is of interest, and that 
is that he describes the seals as ‘ basking on a sand-bank.’ On the 
west coast, I have never seen a seal take the sand ; and, probably, 
counting one time with another, I have seen some thousands of 
seals. On the east coast, however, I believe, seals do lie upon the 
sand-banks and may often be seen doing so. 

On the whole, in spite of the damage he does, when everything 
is considered, it can hardly be doubted that the time has come when 
something ought to be done for the protection of the common seal. 
It is not fair to any species of animals to leave them without pro- 
tection in these days of accurate small-bore rifles. Unlike the grey 
seal, the common seal causes no trifling harm to nets and to fish, but 
his depredations in the sea must be inconsiderable compared to those 
of which cormorants are guilty. In the estuaries, and within a 
certain limit of the neighbourhood of nets, no protective measure 
need apply, and in fact it would probably be better to create 
reserves where Phoca vitulina can be permitted to exist in peace. 
There are many islands in the Orkneys, the Shetlands, and the 
Hebrides where the seals congregate in some numbers, and where 
they can dono harm. At present, a great many unnecessary shots 
are fired at seals, and they are growing fewer and fewer. The 
case for their protection is not yet a crying necessity as was the 
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protection of grey seals, and it is likely that a sweeping enactment 
would meet with opposition ; whereas local protection is both 
feasible and wise. It would be asad pity if the common seal dis- 
appeared, as he inevitably must do unlesss ome steps in his favour 
are taken. At present he is an Ishmaelite; for how often do we 
read something of this sort in our daily press :— 


‘A SEAL OFF BRIGHTON PIER. 


‘Yesterday afternoon a seal was observed by a number of 
persons from Brighton Pier. The creature, that was at one time 
within fifty yards of the structure, seemed quite tame, and appeared 
to be attracted by the strains of the band. The news of its presence 
becoming known in the town, two or three local sportsmen [sic] 
set out in a boat armed with guns, and finally a shot was obtained, 
after which the animal disappeared. It is thought the seal, which 
was about four feet in length, was killed and must have sunk.’ 


The much likelier probability is, of course, that the seal was 
badly peppered or perhaps blinded, and escaped to die or recover 
as the case may be. 

Absolute protection might be given to all seals on the English 
coast without the very smallest fear of bad results ; indeed, on the con- 
trary, the presence of such few seals as might come round our 
watering-places would give tourists a new and interesting sight. 

All things considered, however, the obvious solution of the 
question of the protection of seals lies in the establishment of 
sanctuaries and reserves, or else in the provision of a close-time 
extending over the months between April and October inclusive ; 
such close time, however, not to take effect in estuaries or in the 
vicinity of certain rivers and districts to be named in a schedule to 
the Act. 

Although the common seal exists in far greater numbers than 
the grey seal, we must always remember that, inhabiting as it does 
estuaries and quiet waters, it is much more open to successful 
attack. On the other hand, as the common seal does not, as does 
the grey seal, establish itself on rocks at breeding-time, it cannot 
be clubbed. The most part of the seals killed during the year 
fall victims to the rifle or the shot-gun, and it is to be feared that 
the latter weapon has blinded many a wretched animal. To shoot 
at a seal with a shot-gun loaded with small shot is an action the 
cruelty of which is only equalled by its abominable stupidity. 
Unless the seal is very close—for this kind of shot can only be taken 
from a boat at a seal rising suddenly within a short distance—it is a 
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thousand to one that the creature will not be killed, yet a hundred to 
one it will be hit by the scattering charge. The result is pitiful ; 
the wretched seal, blinded, cannot find its food, the fish elude it 
and finally it dies of starvation. Yet how often do considerations 
of this kind prevent the firing of a shot? In such matters as this 
there is unquestionably a foolish and harmful impulse seemingly 
ineradicable in a certain kind of man. This impulse has its root 
in ignorance, and is, I fear, rarely controlled by those who are only 
shooters as opposed to naturalists and sportsmen. I use this latter 
term in its original sense of a man who is baqueano, as the Spaniards 
say, 1.e. a master of his craft, one who is cognisant of and abides by 
the laws of sport, and not as the word ‘ sportsman ’ has lately been 
used as a sort of pseudonym for the gay and high-spirited watcher 
of League Football. The shooter’s love of shooting begins and ends 
with dealing death in a manner more or less skilful or unskilful, 
whereas to the sportsman a day that produces but four or five shots, 
or with a rifle no shot at all, may be one to mark with a red letter. 
I well remember one hardy Scottish hunter, a man as adamantine 
as the rock on which the foundation of his house stood, who, literally 
for years, would rise for snipe-shooting long before the dawn, walk 
ten miles to his ground, and sit by the roadside, or upon a milestone, 
till the light became strong enough to shoot by—surely a very 
knight of candle-light rising! This man killed great bags of snipe, 
woodcock, geese, ducks, and widgeon; and.meeting him ten years 
after our first acquaintance, I asked him about the progress of his 


_ life’s passion. 


“ I shoot no geese nor snipe now,’ said he. ‘ In fact, I have given 
up the shot-gun altogether. The rifle’s the weapon. Why, man, 
the post-mortem’s so much the more interesting ! ’ 

Such men do not shoot at seals with shot-guns. This gentleman 
was a true sportsman in that a bird that went away wounded and 
which he did not recover would cloud his satisfaction all the evening. 

Finally, here is a story of the war, which would not be well 
regarded by the Prussians, who have, we are led to understand, 
undertaken this war in part with the hope of delivering the world 
from the ideals of the British sportsman, in order to replace them by 
that Kultur which is the birthright and monopoly of the ‘ children of 
Odin.’ A young British officer, wounded in the thighs, announced 
the fact in a letter thus :— 

‘Dear ——, — Both legs down. Coming home with the Pick-up.’ 
H. HesketuH PRICHARD. 
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Ir was not that we had had enough of Bagdad. The fascination 
of that romantic city never palled. The least spoiled city in 
Turkey, the soul not only of Irak but of Iran and Arabia, we 
found it ever alive with romance, kaleidoscopic with strange 
sights, teeming with men of all descriptions—desert-dwellers and 
city-dwellers, mountaineers and plainsmen. But we wished to 
exchange these medieval scenes for a glimpse into the shimmering 
dawn of history, bright with the hopes of surging peoples, resonant 
with strange tongues, and fresh with the dew of unquestioned 
tradition. It was for this that we decided to leave the noisy 
bazaars, to cross the desert silences, and sit down by the waters 
of Babylon. 

It seemed prosaic to make this journey in a post-carriage. 
We sent our servant with the requisite number of Turkish liras 
to procure a ticket, and such oranges and dates and other things 
as we should require for sustenance on the road. The ticket began 
to dispel our illusions about the prosaic character of the ride. 
It was a slip of paper, four inches square, bearing at the top a 
rough woodcut representing an old-fashioned stage-coach ; below, it 
was filled in with flaring Arabic characters setting forth our names, 
our destination, and the date. Our last illusion was dispelled 
when we were confronted at the Consulate with a trim, blue- 
uniformed zaptieh, his rifle slung over his shoulder, his hand raised 
to the salute, who was to accompany us to guard us from the perils 
of the road. 

The carriages leave bright and early so as not to reach their 
destination after dark, when robbers are abroad. It was not yet 
four o’clock when we arose and jumped into the warmest clothes 
we had. In the courtyard a flickering lantern cast fantastic 
shadows on the yellow brick walls. Above, we caught a glimpse 
of sharply glittering stars. A Kurdish coolie was produced from 
somewhere and loaded with kit-bag and tiffin-basket, with the 
odds and ends of wayfarers. Mustafa, the cook’s boy, seized the 
lantern and led us through the outer courtyard towards the street. 
Yusef, the porter, had to be aroused to unlock the heavy door 
and let us out. Not contented with this service he snatched 
up his lantern and set out to accompany us. But Mustafa had 
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no intention of dividing his baksheesh with a porter. A shrill 
discussion ensued, in which our servant joined, and, worsted, Yusef 
returned to his blankets in the niche within the door. 

That was a weird walk through the deserted streets. At first 
the starlight revealed the scene beyond the uncertain flashes from 
the swinging lantern. Soon projecting upper storeys shut out all 
but a narrow strip of sky. The lantern light splashed on massive 
doors and barred windows. We entered the bazaar. The vaulted 
roof shut out the sky; the darkness was oppressive. Our voices 
re-echoed down the empty passage as in a tomb. A dog, roused 
by our footsteps, leapt up with a shrill bark and faced us, his hair 
bristling, his teeth showing white against the backward curled 
lips. The light flashed from the eyes of a group of his fellows : 
some rose, barking fiercely; others slunk away from the light. 
The alarm spread, and in a moment the whole street was filled 
with a turmoil of barking. All the dogs in the neighbourhood, 
wakened by the noise, jomed in—half in anger, half in fear. Rays 
of light were reflected far ahead from pairs of eyes. Stark forms, 
with bristling backs and gleaming teeth, backed against the wall 
as we passed. If any stood in our way, he was quickly put to 
rout by Mustafa’s cane, and fled howling, his tail between his legs. 
As we passed, they quieted down; we turned into other streets, 
and all was silent again. Only occasionally a sinewy brute leapt 
to his feet, or a pair of wide eyes glowed at us from the edge of 
the way. 

As we made our last turn, before reaching the bridge, a gleam 
of light flashed as from metal: we heard the click of spurs, and two 
officers of the watch passed with a solemn greeting. A little 
group of coolies, slouching, deep-chested, trotted by without 
turning their heads. We stepped on the rickety bridge of boats, 
following the lantern carefully so as not to step through some 
hole in the planking. The Tigris swirled and gurgled beneath us ; 
the starlight flashed on the water down stream ; before us yawned 
blackly the entrance to the bazaars of West Bagdad. 

Into this black hole we plunged, and were greeted almost instantly 
by a furious crowd of white-fanged curs, through which we made 
our way only after vigorous use had been made of Mustafa’s cane. 
A couple of donkeys laden with brushwood, followed by a cursing 
hag, brushed by. The lantern light revealed a huddled coolie asleep 
on a pile of rubbish. The rickety roof of poles lay like a gridiron 
against the sky. Then we left the bazaars behind and found our- 
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selves among the khans whither the caravans come. The air was 
full of the smell of stables and the musty odour of camels. A group 
of laden mules were standing before an arched doorway. In the 
darkness we heard the creak and thud, following by stamping, which 
means a load has been lifted upon the saddle. We cringed against 
a wall in a litter of straw to let pass a caravan of shouldering, jostling 
camels. A curious brute thrust his ugly scowling countenance 
into the lantern light, blinking stupidly into our faces. ‘ Daughter 
of wickedness! Mother of asses!’ shrilled a voice through the 
night. The camels passed on. The air was sharp with the chill 
that comes before the dawn. The stars were growing dull. So we 
came at last to the khan from which the arabanas, the post-carriages, 
start. 

The bustle of departure over, we banged away in our narrow 
rattle-trap of a stage-coach, collars turned up, hands stuffed in 
pockets, shivering in the still cold of the winter morning. We 
reared over the high banks of irrigating ditches, bumped against 
deserted graves, and entered upon the flat, brown clay desert. 
Behind us the sun rose over the minarets and domes of the city. 
The brilliant sky was reflected in a marsh left by last year’s floods. 
The chains jingled merrily as we rattled on. A telegraph line lay 
on our right, now near, now far as the track we followed wandered 
capriciously. Around us stretched the desert. 

At first we found it rather lonely, this vast flat stretch of sun- 
baked clay. We overtook a few little groups of laden donkeys 
and the caravan of camels that had passed us in the streets, but 
we met only a knot of black-clad women, each staggering beneath 
an enormous load of brushwood—the bitter, prickly camel-thorn, 
sole product of the unirrigated wastes. 

But as the sun rose higher and the dry soil gave back its heat 
and the mirage began to appear, first on the horizon then nearer, 
like a flood of crystal water, as the day went on, we began to 
encounter those who went towards Bagdad from beyond the 
Euphrates. We passed a ruined castle, and climbed clumsily 
over the mound that marks an old canal. There before us was a 
throng of other wayfarers—Persian pilgrims returning from a visit 
to the shrines of Kerbela. Strong, bearded men strode sturdily 
along beside heavily laden mules, or rode sideways on tiny donkeys. 
Women and children swayed back and forth in a sort of cradle 
on the backs of animals, or were hidden away in curtained boxes 
slung on each side of a pack-saddle. The men showed the effects 
of weariness, for theirs had been a long journey. But they were 
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dogged, and the leaders among them greeted us cheerfully enough. 
They formed a large body, straggling for several furlongs along the 
desert track—simple folk who made their pilgrimage in toil and 
suffering, sacrificing wonted comforts and using the savings of 
years for the expenses of the road. They were town-dwellers from 
the shores of the Caspian, or North-Central Persia, unaccustomed 
to hardship. At home they had lived by cultivating a little garden 
or vineyard, or by doing a little quiet trading in the bazaars of 
their native town. The women had lived always in the jealously 
guarded secrecy of their apartments, rarely appearing on the street. 
And here they are setting out again to brave the perils of a road 
beset with hostile tribes, barred by lofty mountain passes. Such 
is the fanatical power of the religion which they profess. Not a 
few must perish by the road; some will lose their animals and 
have to leave their simple loads behind and trudge on destitute. 
‘Allis in the hands of Allah! Allamdulillah! Praise be to God!’ 

Behind the pilgrims strode a caravan of camels, marching in 
irregular groups, plodding along in awkward indifference. Some- 
where in each group was a man or boy striding along with his staff 
across his shoulders, or perched high up on the hump of one of the 
beasts. But the leaders of the caravan rode in stately dignity, each 
upon a tiny ass, before a group of forty or fifty towering, heavily 
laden camels. The donkeys pattered along on dainty feet, with 
drooping heads and swishing tails. The camels, swaying from side 
to side, swung their huge padded feet in ungainly fashion, deliber- 
ately, as though pausing after each step. They make a picture 
of patient submission, for they seemed to have got it into their 
undulating heads that the donkey was to be followed, so follow him 
they did—albeit, protestingly. 

When we had passed the last group of these burden-bearers, 
spread out right and left on each side, grumbling at having to make 
way for us ; when the last stragglers from the pilgrim caravan had 
given up their quest of alms and followed their brethren, this is the 
tale that was told us by Thomas ibn Shamu, our servant :— 

‘Sahib! This matter happened to a sheikh of the desert, a 
Bedouin, not like the people of the city but a dweller in tents, filthy, 
and a Moslem.’ Thomas was a Chaldean of Bagdad, and feared as 
much as he despised the dwellers in the desert. 

“This man was about to die, and called his animals about him, 
asking them to forgive what wrongs he had done them. His mare 
looked tearfully upon her master and said she had nought to 
forgive ; she had had milk from the camels and water provided 
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for her op long marches in the desert ; why should the master ask 
her forgiveness ? 

‘The greyhound said he had always had sufficient water to 
drink and a warm place to sleep, so he would gladly forgive his 
master if he had had to go hungry at times, and been tied up when 
he wished to roam abroad. 

‘ The ass said, with pity in his voice, that he had been beaten and 
ill fed, and driven by women, but as his master was dying, he would 
forgive all. 

‘Then came the camel, growling and groaning and gurgling 
in his throat. Glaring bitterly at his master, he said: ‘“ You have 
made me go hungry and thirsty ; you have sent children to strike 
me in the face when I was restless and wished to walk about ; you 
have burdened me with an ill-made saddle that galled my back; 
you have made me carry for all that are in your tent. All these 
things I forgive, since you are dying. One thing I will not forgive 
—that is, that you have made me walk behind a donkey.” ’ 

Caravan after caravan we passed, more pilgrims and more 
camels ; some we overtook and some we met. Strange effects were 
often caused by the mirage. A caravan went by. A lake appeared 
before them. They seemed to enter it and were reflected in it. The 
camels grew taller and thinner in the shimmering heat until, tre- 
mendously lengthened and utterly unstable, they disappeared in the 
distant haze. In another quarter the lake reflected a forest of palms, 
set with white buildings, giving an impression of comfortable shade. 
We drove on ; the lake receded, dwindled ; a band of pilgrims seemed 
to be walking in a marsh; then the mirage vanished away and 
we saw clearly. We were driving into a squalid village set by a 
dried-up irrigating canal. Upon a mound stood three drooping, 
draggled, dusty palms—all that was left of our lovely grove. 

Here we stopped to change our mules. In the roadway before 
the khan sat a group of Arabs. A servant supplied them with 
little cups of tea from a rude samovar. ‘Salaam aleikum!’ We 
saluted them, and, taking our places in the circle, we were served in 
turn—we and our following. Someone in the dark doorway was 
thumping away ona drum. A boy came out of the khan beating a 
poor lame donkey, covered with fly-infested sores. I turned to 
one of my neighbours : 

‘Is it not cruel for that boy to beat a lame ass in that way ?’ 

‘ Effendim, it is the will of God!’ 

‘But you do not allow horses or camels to be beaten thus ?’ 

‘ Effendim, the donkey is not like the horse nor yet is he like the 
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camel. The reason is this: Upon a certain day the donkeys went 
before Allah and complained that they were grievously beaten by 
men, so that life was a greater burden than they could bear. Then 
said Allah: ‘‘I cannot make men cease from beating you. It is 
no sin, neither does it cause them any great loss. But I will help 
you. I will give you so thick a hide that however much you are 
beaten you shall not suffer.” 

‘So,’ said my informant, ‘it is of no consequence if men beat 
an ass. So thick a skin did Allah give him that after he dies men 
use it in the making of drums, and the donkey continues to be 
beaten after death.’ 

Thump, thump, thump-thump! came the sound from the 
shadowed doorway. 

Soon after leaving the village we overtook a throng of pilgrims 
trudging along on foot. They were the poorest of the poor, 
dwellers in reed huts from the great swamp. Yet they seemed the 
most cheerful of all the pilgrims. They whiled away the time with 
merry talk, flaunting their green and red banners overhead. The 
women were unveiled and walked with bare feet beside their lords, 
carrying the few necessities of their culinary art. Old men greeted 
us pleasantly. A mere slip of a girl, with a baby in her arms, 
cracked a joke at our expense—much to the amusement of her 
companions. Four or five hundred people, they were on this tramp 
of a thousand miles, which they had undertaken to ensure their 
future happiness. 

Journeying for the same purpose was another caravan—that 
of a rich Persian family. The father, riding a handsome grey 
stallion, was in the lead, clad in sombre black, his beard stained 
red with henna. His sons came behind with a group of armed 
servants, all superbly mounted. Not a woman was in sight. They 
were hidden away in kejavehs, carefully curtained, carried two and 
two on the backs of mules. I wonder if ever these pale, cramped 
women in their stuffy boxes wished to exchange their lot for that 
of their slender, sad-eyed sisters who had tramped, bare-footed, 
from the swamp ? 

That night we spent in the hospitable dwelling of an English 
engineer, representative of a well-known London firm. He was 
engaged in placing a huge barrage across the channel of the great 
River Euphrates. Long ago, in the dim past, this land-between- 
the-rivers was intersected by a network of canals, which made it a 
home for the dense population of Babylonian and Persian times. 
These waterways are marked to-day by long clay ridges; for so 
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laden with silt are the rivers that canals are rapidly silted up and 
have to be dug out afresh each year. For some reason—or more 
likely for many reasons—these canals were abandoned, one by one, 
until now even Kerbela and Babylon have no running water except 
in flood-time. The barrage is a long series of arches, each of which 
may be closed by a steel door. Its purpose is to hold back the 
river in the season of low water so it will run freely into the canals 
to the threatened cities. In flood-time the gates will be opened 
so the great mass of water, which would carry a dam away, may 
sweep by as though running under a bridge. 

Four thousand years ago, a civilisation existed in this land 
which I doubt not was old in the days of Noah. Somewhere in 
the buried past of the earth, a prosperous race increased their pro- 
sperity by conducting the life-giving waters far and wide over the 
face of the land. They developed a tremendous culture, fostered 
literature, art, and science ; their armies spread terror among their 
neighbours ; the justice of their Courts was unequalled ; their wise 
men solved the problem of Creation in a way that has come down 
to us to-day. But city after city has fallen as the waters ceased 
to flow, and their places have become sun-scorched mounds. Only 
the greatest of them remains, whose people have cried in despair: 
‘Give us water! Without water, we perish!’ Their cry has been 
heard by an alien government, and they in turn have called for 
help from a still more alien people. So this barrage was undertaken, 
and, even as I write, the waters are beginning to flow again towards 
Babylon the Great. 

We resumed our journey, carried, like the pilgrims, by the im- 
memorial burden-bearer—the humble ass. Ridge after ridge of 
sun-baked clay we crossed, traversing the flat desert. Only one 
of the many large canals still contained any water, and that only 
in stagnant pools. Once we passed a group of mounds covered 
with sherds, marking the spot where once a village stood. Only 
one miserable group of huts was still inhabited. There was no 
one to greet us but dogs and a ragged child ; for men, women, and 
children were out caring for the sheep, or toiling to raise water 
from the deep wells to irrigate the palm-gardens and the slender 
crops of grass. 

As the day wore on, the horizon became fringed with palms. 
There was no mirage, for the desert no longer gave back the slanting 
rays. My companion’s donkey trotted ahead neighing pleadingly 
to his master, who had been striding in advance all the afternoon. 
Ceasing his weird desert melody, he took from his bosom a handful 
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of dates, which the pet took gratefully from his hand, immediately 
falling back with his companions. We found the palms separated 
into groves by half-ruined mud walls. A glossy long-tailed 
magpie leapt from palm-stump to toppling wall, and examined us 
critically. A pair of crested hoopoes made note of our coming, 
then disappeared among the branches of a blossoming pome- 
granate. The lower limb of the sun touched the horizon. The 
pious leader of our caravan, having instructed his underlings, 
stepped from the path and, his face toward the setting sun, his 
hands upon his breast, began to repeat the evening prayer. 

We rode on to a village strongly surrounded by a mud wall 
capped with thorns. We followed a flock of sheep through the 
gate, and out again through the opposite wall. A winding path 
led down to the dry bed of the ancient canal, where once ran a 
large part of the mighty Euphrates. The sheep were driven 
down, bleating, to a little hole where a slight moisture still remained. 
Behind them the last glow of the setting sun clad the palms in 
splendour. A collapsed goufa lay in the sand of the water-course, 
beside it a bellem with seams gaping from dryness. The hand 
of drought lay upon all. 

We found the dwelling of the German excavators among the 
palm-trees on the other bank. Our journey ended, we dismounted 
in the dusk, while Ibrahim the Zaptieh dinned against the door. 
A blue-clad guard flung open the portal and we were admitted 
into the courtyard. A flock of geese waddled importantly to 
meet us; a ruffled turkey-cock complained. truculently over an 
empty feed-pan ; a flock of pigeons rose, flapping, to the roof. It 
seemed as though we had entered a Rhenish farmyard, having 
left the sights and sounds of the desert far behind. 

Sitting around the dinner-table that evening, we made the 
acquaintance of our new friends. They told us of their work and 
its results, of the discoveries they had made, and the difficulties 
they had encountered. The conversation turned upon personal 
safety and the value of human life in this land of quickly roused 
passions. 

‘With us,’ said Herr W——, who sat at my right, ‘if you kill 
& man, you do not go to prison,’you will not be killed. No, you 
must pay fifty liras to the family of the man—that is all. 

‘The son of one of our labourers killed a man. But, of course, 
a poor labourer had not fifty liras, so they had to settle it by special 
arrangement. 

“The boy was a shepherd, and had a field of grass to feed his 
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flock. Another shepherd, who was too lazy to irrigate, came into 
his field one day and stole grass. But it happened that the other 
found it out and went and called his fellow a thieving sneak, an 
unprincipled wastrel, and other names of an undignified nature. 
This made the thief very angry, so he went into the field again 
and stole more grass. Once more the owner caught him. “ Again, 
son of Satan, child of Beelzebub! Surely, I will send thee to join 
thy father!” and he shot him dead on the spot. 

‘Now his father was by the canal watering his donkey, when 
some one of his neighbours came and said : “ Thy son hath slain his 
fellow.” Immediately the old man packed all his goods, his pots and 
his pans, upon his donkey and fled to the next village. 

‘But when the murdered man’s family heard of the crime they 
rushed to the murderer’s house.and tore from it every last remaining 
article of value ; then they returned to their own place. After this 
exhibition of rage their anger cooled somewhat, and the murderer’s 
father returned to his house, but without his donkey. He knew 
that now they would harm neither himself nor his son, because 
of the fifty liras which was their due. Truly the Arab is too shrewd 
to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

‘ After a seemly interval the family of the murdered man came 
to demand their money. Over their narghilehs and cups of coffee 
the parties discussed this question. 

*“ Surely our brave young man, who feared neither wolves 
nor robbers and carried a great silver knife in his belt, was worth 
four hundred liras ! ” 

‘““ Nay! thy son was a rascal, and not worth twenty liras. 
Moreover, he stole my donkey.” 

“Now the relatives did not know that the old schemer had 
but carried off the donkey to the next village; so they said :— 

‘“ But thy donkey, we know, was an ugly brute and old, and 
not worth two liras.” 

‘Nay! rather was he an animal of great beauty, pure white, 
without a blemish and scarcely five years of age. Surely, he was of 
great value! But now that he has been stolen and knows me not, 
I will make a concession to you and value him at one hundred 
liras.” 

‘So they bargained over the donkey and then over the man, and 
fixed upon his value less that of the donkey at last. The father 
must pay thirty liras to the murdered man’s family. 

‘“ But I am a poor man and have nothing! Wherewithal 
shall I pay ?”’ 
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‘“Truly, we know thou didst receive six mejids for certain 
dates, last November.” 

‘“ But all this money is spent save two metaliks and a bad 
piastre, without which I cannot purchase salt for my son’s 
sheep.” 

‘So it was arranged that payment should be made in kind. 
More bargaining ensued over this. Finally, the relatives agreed to 
accept two sheep, a young ass, and ten abbas to be made by relatives 
of the murderer, who dealt in such goods, 

‘When the time for payment came these goods were brought 
together and turned over to the relatives. The animals were 
passable and duly accepted. But as for the abbas—they were 
scarcely big enough for a three-year-old child. 

‘“ This is not according to the bargain. We cannot wear such 
abbas.” 

‘““Nay! but there was no word in the bargain requiring me 
to make abbas for big men.” 

‘So the relatives were outwitted and the neighbours said, 
“ What a clever man!” 

“We have a neighbour who is a rich man, and keeps fifty liras 
always at hand; so the villagers know his gardeners will shoot 
and do not trespass in his gardens in the date season, for no one 
likes to get killed.’ 

As we were preparing to leave the table there was a rustling 
in the veranda without, then a sound of scuffling and a voice 
strangely resembling that of the common or back-fence variety of 
cat. But as we left the room we saw that these were no common 
cats. Solemnly the aged, dignified, and very learned Herr Professor 
assured us that they were Babylonian cats. Not one or two, but a 
score at least, black and tawny, striped and marbled, like ordinary 
cats, but each showing his royal race by his tail which was laughably 
misshapen, crooked, and kinked like the tail of a bull-dog. This 
motley crew swarmed over the professor, who fed them with pieces 
broken from one of the coarse unleavened loaves of native bread 
which he had brought from the table for the purpose. They climbed 
to his shoulders, clung to his coat, scuffled and cuffed each other in 
the struggle for his favour. 

“You have now seen one of the sights of Babylon,’ said the 
professor ; ‘ we will show you others in the morning.’ 

Beyond the palms and the deserted river-bed is the city—a group 
of huge mounds from which the curious of another world have 
temoved the dust and revealed the foundations. Here are endless 
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mazes of walls, floors, and vaulted chambers—all built of bricks laid 
in asphalt. This is the land to which the people came when they 
said: ‘ Let us go down into the plain and use bricks for stone and 
pitch for mortar.’ 

Every brick in these enormous structures is stamped with the 
name and lineage of a king, the master-builder. Down at the base 
of the mound, where the trenches of the excavators are filled with 
water, like the wells of the villages, are bricks bearing the name of 
Hammurabi and a date 2200 years before our era. Above them are 
many bricks bearing a more familiar name. A sloping roadway 
leads up to an imposing triple gate upon which the figures of bulls 
and griffins stand out in bold relief. Beyond the gate are the walls 
and floors of a palace ; but the road slopes on upward to a higher 
level, and there also are the ruins of a palace—a palace built upon a 
palace. The name upon these bricks is that of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Somewhere among these walls was Daniel’s window, open toward 
Jerusalem : somewhere among these cryptic ruins was the burning 
fiery furnace. 

Overlooking one part of the palace stands a gigantic sculptured 
lion—defiant over the prostrate body of a man. This great block 
of stone must have been a curiosity indeed in this land of clay, where 
even a pebble is unheard of. Why it was brought here and how would 
certainly make an interesting story. It may have been a trophy, 
brought to grace a Babylonian triumph ; it may have been a peace- 
offering from an Assyrian king, to appease the god of Babylon for 
the removal of the capital to Nineveh. Be that as it may, the long 
journey down the Tigris valley and across the plains of Irak must 
have been an eventful one. 

Down among the ruins of Nabopolassar’s palace is a striking 
detail, an arch—so far as we can tell, the oldest in the world. Did 
the Chaldean mathematicians invent the arch, or did they learn its 
principle from an older civilisation ? Did they, in turn, hand their 
knowledge down through their neighbours to the Roman architects, 
or was the value of the arch discovered independently at different 
times ? Upon this page of architectural history the writing is so 
dim that I fear it will never be read. 

Entering Nebuchadnezzar’s palace we find the guard-rooms, 
the halls of audience, the chambers of the king ; but beyond them 
all, innermost, is the most dramatic of all—the banquet-hall. This 
place has witnessed the pride and fall of many an empire—Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian. Here have been many triumph 
feasts, many displays of captive splendour; here has resounded 
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down the centuries, to conqueror after conqueror, that dread 
sentence written, seared upon these very walls: ‘ MENE, MENE, 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN.’ 

The splendour of wealth, the pride of empire, have vanished ; the 
palaces and temples have fallen to shapeless mounds, but still the 
names remain, stamped, in strange characters in many languages, 
upon innumerable bricks : ‘I am Hammurabi, I reared this temple’ ; 
‘I am Nebuchadnezzar, I built this palace’; ‘ I am Darius, this 
glory is mine’; ‘I am Alexander, mine is the conquest.’ 

As we explored the palaces and temples, we passed groups of 
workmen who broke into a noisy chant as we approached, calling 
upon God to bless ourexalted generosity. Indeed,I fear they shouted 
this sentiment more from the desire to make a noise than for the 
sake of any blessing that might accrue to us therefrom. They are 
constantly singing at their work, which seemed to us rather com- 
mendable than otherwise, until we were told that they expended far 
more energy upon their choruses than upon their work. 

That evening, toward sunset, we strolled across the dry channel 
to the groves of palms beside the village. Here was a scene of 
peaceful beauty in strange contrast with the dead city. Overhead, 
the feathery palm-leaves lay black against the reddening sky. 
Underfoot, grew rich green grass fresh with moisture from the 
irrigating ditches which had been kept flowing all day long. In the 
midst of the grove was the well—a shaft fifty feet deep. The sloping 
palm-trunks, over which the water-skins are drawn to the surface, 
stood gaunt, uncanny, in the failing light, All was silent; but 
there was an odour of growing things, a sense of life, and the air 
was full of moisture. 

We turned again toward the palaces where once had been the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. A great change has been wrought 
since those ancient times. The city is an abode of death. Only 
one living thing remains in the tomb of perished empires, only a 
single voice is lifted over it. A prophecy remains to be fulfilled. 
The sun sinks out of sight beyond the palm-trees; the sheep are 
driven to the shelter of their fold. The gates are closed in the 
village beyond the gardens, and the cooking-smoke of evening 
hovers above the roofs. A dim grey form slinks behind « pile of 
ancient bricks. Off among the ruins a quavering, high-pitched 
cry breaks the stillness. Anguish is there and despair; then the 
cry is broken by screams of mocking laughter. The prophecy is 
fulfilled : ‘The jackals shall howl in their palaces, and the wolves in 
their pleasant places.’ 
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Slowly we strolled back to the hospitable mansion, and sat 
down again with our hosts. The Herr Professor was speaking :— 

‘This neighbour of ours, this Sheikh Seyid, is most trying. It 
is on his account that for a year we had no water to drink. A 
Persian pilgrim strayed from the road and came to the sheikh’s 
house at night. He had with him a mule, loaded with two large 
boxes. Such an opportunity for securing gain was not to be missed. 
So the sheikh invited the pilgrim to enter the house. But no 
sooner had he passed the door than he received a knife-thrust 
in the belly. 

‘Having thus done a pious deed in slaying an heretical Shiah, 
the holy man and his son broke open the boxes—expecting 
great store of wealth. But instead of carpets and silk they 
found in each box the embalmed body of one of the late pilgrim’s 
relatives. 

‘This sent the sheikh into a rage: “It is the work of Sheitan! 
the work of Sheitan! whom those infidels have loosed upon us. 
They have been digging pits in the Kasr, where the holy Prophet 
imprisoned him, and he has come out and worked this evil! ” 

“So he set out to avenge himself upon us poor infidels. He 
and his son brought the three dead Persians and dropped them 
into our well. When I came out in the morning, I could see a 
black head above the surface of the water; and then,’ the pro- 
fessor threw up his arms in a gesture of despair, ‘Ach! by the 
waters of Babylon I sat down and wept.’ 

We asked the professor if he had found any signs of the hand- 
writing on the wall, and received this explanation :— 

‘That the incident recorded by Daniel was an historic fact, 
so far as the prophet himself was present, we have every reason 
to believe. Moreover, we have found marks that would be 
sufficiently strange to attract the Babylonians, and might well 
have inspired Daniel’s prophecy. These were the marks made 
by Persian workmen, whom Nebuchadnezzar imported to make 
the blue and white tiles, with which the palace and its gate were 
ornamented. I believe that when Cyrus’s army was moving 
down the Tigris, and Belshazzar was celebrating his departure 
for the battlefield, some one in the drunken company caught sight 
of some of these marks. The attention of the already frightened 
courtiers once attracted—with the intensity of the inebriated—to 
such a sign, the story of the hand making the writing would easily 
develop. Daniel himself, you will remember, was not in the room 
when this apparition was seen. 
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‘ Belshazzar we know to have been a drunken weakling, doubt- 
less crazed with fear at the time. So the sycophantic flatteries 
of the Chaldean soothsayers were in vain, and failed to dispel the 
gloom that held him, and the presage of defeat. But Daniel was 
a man of different calibre, and so well did his bold interpretation 
of the ominous sign suit the whim of the king that he did not 
hesitate to accept it. Such is our interpretation—the scientific 
interpretation—of the handwriting on the wall.’ 

We returned early after dining, and the guest-book was brought 
to us. “You must write some poetry,’ said our host. ‘ Poetry 
is necessary.. The book was left with us, and we were told that 
we should get no breakfast unless a satisfactory entry appeared 
in the morning. 

The Kasr mound, which the Germans are excavating, is only 
one of a number of mounds at Babylon, all surrounded by the 
vast walls, described for us by Herodotus—walls that surround an 
area of a hundred and fifty square miles. A short distance away is 
the still greater mound of Babil, supposed to have been a zigurrat— 
a great terraced pyramid temple, such as were built by these settlers 
in the plains in imitation of the high places on the mountain-tops, 
where their hill-dwelling ancestors had been wont to worship. Local 
tradition lends it further glamour by pointing it out as the impious 
tower that witnessed the confusion of tongues. But the Germans 
have excavated another zigurrat, close to the palace, where they 
have an inscription, saying : ‘I have builded this tower as high as 
the sky.’ Apparently, this was not an uncommon boast among 
the temple-builders of Mesopotamia. 

The work on the Kasr mound is no light matter. Not only does 
it contain the palace of Nabopolassar filled up by his more powerful 
son, the partly superimposed palace of Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
and the ruins that lie below them both, bearing the traces of 
Sennacherib’s burning, but also temples, built of mud-brick, after 
the priestly tradition that refused to discard the materials of old 
time for the new-fangled burnt bricks of the more advanced civili- 
sation. Furthermore, succeeding peoples have made use of the 
materials of Babylonian times, and the excavators have to carefully 
level and plan the ruins of Parthian and Greek structures, built of 
bricks purloined from Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, before they can 
sweep them away, and continue their exploration of the more ancient 
buildings. In later times came the Arabs, using the mounds as 
quarries, and building towns and villages with bricks bearing the 
boastful words of ancient kings. As a result many of the walls are 
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represented by trenches. Butas they were built to last—one of them 
measuring twenty-five yards across—they are not as difficult to 
trace as might at first glance appear. 

Prof. Koldewey told us he had been working there at Babylon 
for seven years, and needed as many more to finish the single 
mound. Already he had completed the plans of the two old palaces 
that formed its core, as well as those of scores of less important 
buildings. His great regret was that the rising water-level would put 
a stop to his downward work as soon as the Hindia barrage was 
completed. .° But he was not the man to complain when the villagers 
were getting renewed life—not though it meant the loss to him 
for ever of those undermost palaces, the buildings that might, 
perhaps, throw most light on the history of a long-buried past. 

We left Babylon in another arabana, or post-carriage, taking the 
direct road to Bagdad. With us came an old grey-bearded villager, 
depending on the Effendi’s charity for assistance in his journey to 
the city. We were soon deep in conversation with him. 

‘Inshallah !’ said he, ‘ God willing, I will tell you wherefore I 
journey to Bagdad. Behold, by the grace of Allah, I have a son who 
is of an age to marry. I go, therefore, to the house of my brother 
whom Allah has given a daughter. Her will I take back to my 
son. 

‘But my brother is a poor man, Effendim, and can give no 
dower to his daughter. I, too, am poor—the truth of Allah—and 
have a daughter. So we have arranged that he also shall take my 
daughter for his son without a dower, and I am relieved of concern 
for her. However, I regret that there is no dower, for I am an old 
man, and very poor.’ 

We consoled the old man as best we could. But we could not 
help recalling the marriage market of ancient Babylon, described 
by Herodotus. He tells how the pretty girls were sold to the 
highest bidder, and the money thus received used as portions for 
their homely sisters, who went to the man who was willing to take 
them with the smailest dower. So all were successfully married 
irrespective of face or fortune. 

It is a good ten hours’ drive to Bagdad, and it was with stiff 
joints that we arrived, late in the afternoon, in our rattle-trap stage- 
coach. But the walk through the bazaars and back across the 
bridge made us forget the discomforts of the journey. Were we 
not once more in the City of the Caliphs ? 

Witu1aM WaprFIELD. 
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REBELLION IN THE FREE STATE. 


BLOEMFONTEIN, the capital of the Free State, the quiet centre of a 
seething unrest,—the calm where the pebble has fallen, smooth 
and still while the circles of water widen and break,—the clean 
spot surrounded with the eruptive skin disease. Bloemfontein 
with its straggling streets, its incongruity of fine stone building, 
of stuccoed hotel and bank and business chambers, of garden and 
fringing pepper-trees, close by the desolate wind-swept ugliness 
and intersected with the tin-roofed shanty, the squalid home of 
the ‘poor white’ whose problem, ever discussed, remains ever 
unsolved. Little Bloemfontein, loved and misunderstood and 
cursed, a silent city tossed at random, it seems, into an ocean-wide 
veld, lost and forgotten, one could imagine, in the stillness of this 
midnight. Step into the streets and you are alone. Above, a 
million pin-points of light make ever more profound the depth of 
blue, below there is darkness and a blur of shadow—the dust has 
not quite settled from the upheaval of a wind that but now swept 
the market square and brought the choking clouds in sudden 
whirlwind round the corners. 

Presently the clean night will conquer,—the wind sinks, the air 
grows cool and sweet, and the glory and murmuring stillness of the 
African night is wrapping us round. The glimmer of scattered 
débris, straw and paper, round the stalls of the Greek fruit-sellers 
shows that it has been market day and that life and noise have been 
there for a while in the slow-footed, patient ox and the cracking 
whip of his vociferous driver, in the clattering hoofs of horses 
brought to the Remount Officer, in the few stragglers and chattering 
natives. 

But Bloemfontein, for all her silence and sense of peace, is not 
asleep—she is waiting and watching, for who knows how long she 
may be the haven of refuge to which I have been speeding through 
the darkness ?—such long dark hours since my neighbour, Mrs. 
Coete, came breathless to my farm, her native boy beating the 
horses to a gallop up the steep hill. I watch her come and I know 
her mission before she speaks. Since our husbands and brothers 
and sons went out on commando, pluckily deserting farm and stock 
and ripening crops and answering their country’s call so whole- 
heartedly that there is not a white man left for twenty miles around, 
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wars and rumours of wars have been our portion. The natives 
burst upon us with wild stories,—De Wet with 3,000 men is but an 
hour away,— No, missis, that boy tell lie,’ de Wet has gone south, 
but a commando of thirty is behind that near hill—they have 
commandeered all the horses, they have beaten little Jan Ferreira 
and made him go with them, they have broken into Harvey’s 
house and looted and ransacked, they have shot a native parson 
who would not surrender his horse, they have marched ruthless 
with sjambok and rifle. ‘ Piet,’ I warn my head boy, ‘ if the rebels 
come you must be very civil to them, and they may sjambok you if 
you stay.’ 

‘I will stand a beating and I will be very civil,’ he says; ‘ but, 
missis,’ he adds reflectively, ‘ will it be any harm if I kill one or two 
of them?’ 

So we have waited, the natives and I, as calmly as may be, and 
I watch from the stoep that galloping approach, and move to meet 
the white-faced woman. 

‘ The rebels, the rebels are coming,’ she cries ; ‘ they have sent me 
an order to have coffee and bread ready for two hundred to-night ! 
What can I do? I am no rebel, but if I disobey they will steal 
everything and perhaps hurt us. Thank God, my Theunis is away 
on commando, or they would sjambok him and make him a rebel 
too. You have your car, escape while you can to Bloemfontein.’ 

While she speaks we clutch hands and our eyes strain to and 
fro over the long miles of veld. 

“Come with me,’ I urge as I run indoors and begin hastily to 
throw a few clothes into a bag. 

‘How can I with my babies ?’ she says; ‘and they would be 
angry and burn the house down. Give me some meal and I will 
go back and cook for them.’ 

‘TI will never give food to rebels,’ I cry. I 4m running to the 
shed for my motor-car and pouring in water and looking to the 
petrol. ‘Do come with me,’ I beg again; but she is firm. 

‘They will not hurt me,’ she says. ‘ Why, my own cousins are 
amongst them and my husband’s eldest brother—they will surely 
never harm the children and me.’ Her face is set and resolute. 
At least I can make her task easier—if the rebels have enough food 
perhaps they will not steal. 

‘ Piet,’ I cry, ‘ get the sack of meal from the larder and give 
it to the missis; and, Piet, lock the house and drive the horses far 
into the kloof; and, O Piet! be good to my dogs and cats and 
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chickens, and don’t forget the cattle and the shcep and my garden 
till the Baas and I come back.’ A lump chokes me, and through 
a haze I see the last of my pretty home. Piet catches the struggling 
dogs and locks them up, a breath of sweet peas and carnations 
floats across my face, and with the despairing yelp of my favourite 
terrier in my ears I glide down the hill and start on my dismal 
journey. 

Night soon catches me—mercifully my car was in readiness 
and I soon get the lamps going. All I must do is to keep my eyes 
glued to the wheel-marks on the track, with feet and hands ready 
to drive home a sudden brake. Oh, the utter, impenetrable dark- 
ness of night in the veld! Lift your eyes for a moment from the 
faint wheel-marks seen in the small semi-circle of light ahead, 
and you are done. Veld and road merge indistinguishably into 
one another. The rocks, the ant-heaps, the straggling bush, the 
sandy hollow, these are all there for guide, and these are multiplied 
in a bewilderment of changing changelessness, stretching on all 
sides, wide as eternity, yet closing me in with impenetrability. 
My eyes, blurred, wide open, strain forward over the wind screen, 
yet ache to turn aside to the suspicious, half-seen donga that might 
hold a hundred rebels; my ears, alert to catch every sound, are 
startled with a night-bird’s cry, with the sudden shrill of a cricket. 
The lamp-light turns to silver a moth that throws itself on the 
glass, and flashes on the sleep-dazed hare scurrying uncertainly 
across the road, and on the wing of a bewildered bird. Ofa certainty 
the last black shadow moved, but I must not look. Suddenly 
there is a sharp bump, and I am on the rocky bed of a dry river 
and there are no wheel-marks. In the instant I have crashed over 
arock and, swerving suddenly, just miss destruction on an ant-heap, 
dim and grey like the road and the rocks and the veld and the 
whole world. I stop and jump out. Does the road lie to left or 
right ? Has it run at a sharp angle and left me behind, or is it 
close at hand up the steep bank? Oh for my electric torch left 
in my hurry in the cupboard in my room! I wander about striking 
match after match, but the wind perversely leaps to life and they 
will not burn. I try to unhook an oil lamp, but cannot find my 
spanner in the dark. Suddenly a great Eye from heaven, a dazzling 
light is on me. The searchlight from the fort in Bloemfontein 
has picked me up, half blinding, bewildering, but of great comfort, 
and there is the wheel-mark not a yard from the car. But the 
Eye having found me must needs learn my business, and it stays 
persistently flaring on my face through a mile or two of road 
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wandering. Then it leaves me, and its parting flash is on a gleaming 
barrel pointing at my head while a voice shouts ‘ Halt,’ and I pull 
up with a jerk. I explain my plight as a refuyee and am allowed 
to proceed, with a similar shock of sudden stoppage every mile 
or so to my journey’s end. One of the sentries is nervous. He 
covers me with his rifle from the middle of the road thirty yards 
away, and tries to distinguish me behind the brilliance of acetylene 
lamps. His faceis white and strained. This is his third consecutive 
night in the trenches, and each day he has worked unflinchingly 
in his office. With infinite caution he approaches. I am covered 
all the time, and I see the finger on the trigger tremble. It is clear 
that he takes me for a disguised rebel, and fascinated, I watch 
the nervous finger. I cannot help it— 

‘Oh, do be careful,’ I cry out, ‘ I know it will go off.’ 

That is the voice of no disguised rebel—it is the eternal mother 
doubtful whether child or man should be trusted with anything 
of danger, and with a laugh the sentry lowers his weapon and 
approaches to learn my business. And so I glide into the silent 
town, and for the present my troubles are over. 









































Town, too, is full of talk of the rebellion, and the true tales are 
stranger than any rumour, an extraordinary medley, a Gilbert 
and Sullivan rebellion, but with Farce and Tragedy disputing their 
calls in the wings. Here is a whole country of farmers who have 
turned their ploughshares to swords while the land becomes waste, 
with ripe crops falling unreaped, with sunburnt clods on the desert 
land where the ploughshare should go deep and the seed await 
God’s increase, with neglected stock and abandoned homesteads, 
and the cause of this—de Wet’s grievance at a 5s. fine for law- 
breaking which weighed deeper in his soul than a treaty and a 
solemn oath of allegiance. Tragedy and Farce hold the stage 
together now. Here is a young officer valiantly respecting the 
order to give the rebels every chance to surrender before resorting 
to force, shouting the sharp ‘ Fire! ’ at last amidst a hail of bullets, 
and falling with his face blown away by the rifle of the traitor com- 
rade at his elbow. Here is the wife of a rebel commandant gravely 
presenting herself at the office demanding her husband’s ‘ pay.’ 

‘ But he is a rebel,’ gasped the astounded official. 

‘I have nothing whatever to do with his private affairs,’ was 
the dignified reply. ‘I only wish for his pay.’ 

Here too is the cowardly sjamboking of an old man of seventy, 
of traitorous acts under the white flag, of a commandant urging 
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Boers to join his commando with the legend that Botha and his 
forces are utterly defeated, that the Germans triumph all over the 
world, that King George has fled for his life to America, and more 
wonderful still, here are men who believe and follow him. 

‘These damned Dutch!’ cried a young Englishman in exaspera- 
tion at the recital of such things. An older man looked up quietly 
from his paper. 

‘Have you seen this?’ he said, with finger pointing to the 
‘List of Casualties.’ ‘Just read those names.’ And as the other 
bent to do so, he continued : ‘ Do you not see to what nationality 
they belong ? and remember, these men have poured out their blood 
for a flag they execrated ten short years ago, for your flag and 
theirs—the damned Dutch.’ The young man drew up quickly. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said simply, ‘I spoke without thinking.’ 

Truly a country of contradiction and incongruity. 


In these times of stress, when the world has watched the outposts 
of a far-scattered empire and marvelled at that passion of devotion 
for a little island, everyone knows of General Beyers, whose treason 
has torn that perfect unity. It is common history that he who 
was in the inner councils of the Cabinet, whose words and plans 
for the present campaign against German South-West Africa were 
listened to and followed, whose praise resounded on all sides, sold 
his country and his honour and broke into armed rebellion. This 
is known to all, but many, I think, have not heard the extraordinary 
tale of his capture and the unfortunate necessity of his subsequent 
release. 

This had happened but two days before my adventurous arrival 
in Bloemfontein and on the very road that I had traversed, a strange 
story in this most strange rebellion, and, for an act of simple, 
unadorned pluck, the incident seems to me worthy of a place in 
the annals of the Empire. The hero is one Joseph Lovius, a member 
of the devoted Cyclist Scouts who are amongst our town defenders, 
and I give the story as he told it me—as far as possible in his own 
words. 

“It was in the afternoon of Tuesday, 10th inst., that I left 
Bloemfontein on my motor cycle in the direction of Sydenham, the 
old military camp. The sun blazed down on the rough hot road 
and the little breeze I made in my swift passage scorched the face. 
We have been pretty hard-worked of late, as you know, night and 
day, and I had already been out scouting that morning, and when 
about seven miles out I met another cyclist who shouted an “ all’s 
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well ” as he passed me, I thought I might have a little rest before 
going farther. The barren stony hills in the glaring sunshine did 
not specially invite rest, but when I had hidden my cycle among 
the rocks and climbed on to a hill which commanded an 
uninterrupted view of the road from Bloemfontein out to the east, 
I managed to stretch myself between the stones and find some 
comfort on the stubbly grass. A lonely land and silent as the grave 
was all around me. In the distance rose the obelisk erected to the 
memory of the women and children who had suffered and died in 
the Boer war, the monument to a lesson all unlearned of those who 
would again plunge their country in misery and bloodshed. 

‘The sun was getting lower, the slanting beams more blistering 
hot, and the curling smoke from a lonely farm below me spoke of 
the perpetual fragrance of coffee on a hospitable hearth. I would 
stroll down and get a cup, I thought, and as I neared the road I 
saw a car coming to me from the direction of Hamilton Junction, 
and I waited and stopped the driver. He was a man well known to 
me, but as I just greeted him, a second car sprang to sight in the 
distance. 

** Hullo,” I said. “ Do you know there is another car coming ?” 

““ Yes,” he answered quickly. “That’s some of the Town 
Guard coming out on duty. Well, I mustn’t stay now. So long.” 
And in an instant the car leapt forward and I turned and continued 
my stroll in the direction of coffee. But I was puzzled. I had 
heard nothing about the Town Guard coming out here, and it was an 
odd hour. A sudden suspicion sprang to my mind and I turned 
and ran back towards the road. — As the car reached the ridge I was 
about eighty yards off. Twice I shouted “ Halt,” running all the 
time, but their speed continued. At the third shout I lifted my 
rifle and the car jerked to a standstill. There were four men in it, 
two at the back and two in front. They were a curious-looking lot 
as they faced me with manifest impatience. One at the back ap- 
peared to be suffering from toothache, his face was close bandaged 
with a large red handkerchief, and beside him araw backveld youth, 
unkempt, unwashed, scowled at me with an almost ferocious look. 
The front seat was occupied by a burly Dutchman with beard and 
whiskers of a fortnight’s growth, and mufiled in a huge overcoat. 
For a moment I almost smiled—they were such typical villains 
of the melodrama. The fourth was a neatly dressed townsman and 
at first he was the only spokesman, but in answer to my inquiries 
as to who they were and whence they had come, he began on 80 
voluble and evasive a story that I could make nothing of it, and my 
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questions became more intimate and pressing. “Show me your 
pass authorising you to travel,” I insisted. 

‘“ But we have just come from the farm and we did not know 
a pass or countersign would be required. We heard nothing on 
the farm.” Each second the impatience of the others increased, 
and at last the other man in front burst in— 

‘“T am a commandant,” he said. “I have most important 
business ahd must pass immediately.” And now the occupants 
of the back seats broke in, expostulating. It was impossible for 
them to have known that documents were required to enable them 
to go on their ordinary business. It was outrageous that they 
should be held up in this way. 

‘As a matter of fact, the regulations prohibiting free transport 
had not at that time been gazetted, the duties of cyclist scouts 
being left much to their own discretion, and I had a moment’s fear 
lest 1 had overstepped my duty. 

‘Tell me your names and destination,” I insisted, “or else 
turn and precede me back to Bloemfontein.” 

‘* Well, if you must know,” said the man sulkily, “ we are going 
to Onze Rust.’”” This is the home of ex-President Steyn, the man 
of power in the Free State, the man whose least word—it was 
popularly stated—could have quelled the rebellion at the outset. 
At that moment a motor cyclist came swiftly along the road and I 
recognised in the rider Colin Steyn, the only son of the President. 
He would know the rights of the case, and I hailed him quickly. 

‘“ Do you know these people and their business ? ” I asked him. 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘“ they are on a visit to my father.” It 
was rumoured that negotiations for peace were being conducted at 
Steyn’s house, so I decided I had better let them pass, but their 
scowling faces induced a spirit of obstinacy. 

‘“ell me your names,” I reiterated. At that a murmur of 
rage came from one, and quick as thought I pulled out my revolver. 
I was one man and I was facing five, and I own I did not feel too 
happy. 

“Steyn went up and whispered to the man with the red bandages 
and then came and said in my ear, “That is General Beyers,” 
and at the same moment, before my astonished eyes, my friend of 
the toothache unrolled his bandages and disclosed the familiar face. 
When last I saw him he had been in uniform, spick and span and 
prosperous—now he wore a thin and haggard look, and his dark 
beard had turned to a light grey. 

“To say I was amazed is to put the case mildly. That Beyers, 
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arch-rebel and traitor, betrayer of his country’s secrets, with the 
price of innocent blood upon his head, should be here almost alone 
and within a few miles of Bloemfontein seemed incredible. Would 
he and his companions ever submit to my stopping them? With 
my revolver in my hand I closely watched the occupants of the car. 
I felt sure I should be attacked—it was getting dusk and the 
utter loneliness of the veld was all around us. 

‘“ They are going to see my father and negotiate a settlement 
of the rebellion. Now will you let them pass ? ” said Steyn. 

“No,” I said, “ I cannot pass ex-General Beyers.” 

‘Upon this Beyers took some documents from his pocket and 
handed them to Steyn, who in turn passed them to me. The exact 
nature of these I cannot disclosein view of circumstances, but it was a 
communication alleged to have been signed by Colonel-Commandant 
Lemmers, one of the officers of the Union Forces, at that time to 
my knowledge somewhere on the borders of the Transvaal and 
hundreds of miles from the place where I then was. This document 
was dated about three weeks back and was partly in English and 
partly in Dutch, written on a telegraphic form and in pencil, and it 
appeared to me to have been written by two people, the one portion 
of the writing being totally different from the other. This, they told 
me, was their authority for proceeding to “ Onze Rust.” But I re- 
membered that certain telegrams had been forged and treacherously 
acted upon only the previous week, so I thought it would be most 
unwise to accept their statement that the document handed to me 
was genuine. In any case it did not purport to be a direct pass, but 
was more in the nature of a communication dealing with the rebellion 
and the leaders. I told Steyn that he could pass on, but that the 
other four must accompany me back to Bloemfontein. This raised 
a storm of protest, during which I waited quietly with revolver in 
hand. I looked up and down the road for help of any sort, but it 
was absolutely deserted. Then I thought of a compromise. Let 
them come with me to the nearest farm from which I could com- 
municate with the authorities, and getting impatient of their protests 
I peremptorily ordered them to turn about and come in the direc- 
tion I indicated. They started the car and I, rifle in hand, got my 
motor cycle, but I had not time to start it when they set off again in 
the direction of “‘ Onze Rust.” I threw my cycle on one side and 
rushed, shouting, after them ; then raised my rifle to fire, when they 
pulled up. This time I stood covering them until they had turned, 
and then directing them to their destination, mounted my cycle and 
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followed them across country to the nearest farmhouse. On arrival 
there I inquired whether the owner was at home, and was told that 
he was not. 

‘I then asked to see the lady of the house, and requested the use 
of her house and telephone. 

‘ All four occupants of the car were big, well-built men, Beyers 
being exceptionally so, and I was in a quandary, not wishing to go 
too near to them in case of their overpowering me. What was 
Itodo? There was not a white man about the place, only an idle 
native staring. ‘ Get out of the car and wait,” I told my prisoners, 
and they obeyed me. I then called the native, handed him my gun, 
and told him to keep guard while I went to the telephone. When 
I came out I found the men furious at my putting a native over them. 
“Can you not take my word of honour ? ” cried Beyers. I looked 
at him steadily. “No, I cannot,” I said simply, and he went white 
with anger and did not speak to me again. It was a dreary anxious 
wait, and for the two hours that I had them with me, my burly 
friend protested his loyalty: he was a captain in the army, was it 
likely he should break his oath ? and so on interminably, while I 
could not relax my vigilance for a second. 

‘ All this time I was trying to get into communication with the 
various Government Departments, but owing to the time of evening 
I could not get into touch with the authorities. At last I succeeded, 
and about ninety minutes after I arrived at the farm I received a 
message from the second in command in Bloemfontein, instructing 
me to hold the men at all costs, and under no circumstances to let 
them leave the farm, and that an officer was coming out with a 

guard to take the prisoners. Then at the last a white man came 
who proved to be the chauffeur of the owner of the farm, and 
immediately the prisoners begged me to allow him to mend a 
puncture in one of their tyres so that they might get on faster when 
released. The chauffeur went to the car, but fortunately understood 
my signs, and the mending did not progress rapidly. At any rate, 
I thought, if they escape it shall be with a punctured tyre. 

‘And then at last my straining nerves were relieved, the police 
arrived, and the incident ended, so far as I was concerned.’ 


_ It appears that the safe conduct allowed to General Beyers to 
interview ex-President Steyn, though old, was found to be in’order, 
and the Government felt they could not in honour disallow it. So 
the general was permitted to depart and went to his day of reckoning. 
Mary Byron. 














CHEATING LOVEDAY. 


I. 


Tene are still in this country a few inns deserving of their honour- 
able calling: inns where meat and beer and beds arrive at that 
unity of excellence which is art ; and such a one may be found in 
the village of Tawney St. James, some fifteen miles north-west of 
Salisbury as the crow flies. It is called the Running Hind, and 
Harkness, who had been prowling for two days over the Plain, 
happened upon it on the third evening after his arrival at the 
cathedral city. One night’s experience of its comforts determined 
him to stay. He might sigh for deserts in theory, but in practice 
he was a cit, and very civilised; and the barer portions of the 
Plain were sufficiently penitential in the month of March for such 
a fugitive as he. From the snug isolation of the Running Hind, 
tucked away in the valley of the Tawney, he could take his choice 
of medicines. At his door the little river, gleaming and murmuring 
in flood through the willows, was a pleasant, gentle antidote to 
trouble; and for a stronger tonic there were the great windy 
hills of chalk, where the sheep-bells sounded from the sheltered 
vales and the cloud-shadows swept in a noiseless and almost sinister 
procession toward the West. 

He carried on his bicycle provision for halts of a night or so; 
but his heavier luggage still lay at Salisbury to be telegraphed 
for; and as electricity had not yet reached Tawney St. James 
in any commercial form, on the morning after his arrival at the inn 
he set out to walk the three miles to Tawney Magna, at the head of 
the valley, where there was a postal office fully equipped. The 
day, happily, was fresh and clear, with a keen wind blowing at his 
back down the river. Last year’s leaves, with which the road 
was thickly littered, marched briskly before him or fluttered about 
his feet ; and in the budding trees multitudes of birds were singing. 
He was always susceptible of new influences, and for him a strange 
road was an adventure, comparable with the travels of Polo or 
Columbus ; so that during the walk his thoughts flew abroad on 
pleasant excursions, returning but seldom, and then briefly, to his 
quarrel with Helen, which had driven him to his somewhat melo- 
dramatic flight. The things she had said, the things he might 
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have said but did not think of till it was too late, the whole imbecile 
misunderstanding, assumed, for an hour, an air detached and 
remote. He felt vaguely that he was a Byronic and interesting 
figure, wandering alone with his sorrows on Salisbury Plain. 

It was not yet noon when, his business finished, he started back 
from Tawney Magna. There are two roads along the valley, one 
on either bank of the river, joined by a bridge at Tawney St. James ; 
and as Harkness had come by the right bank, he naturally returned 
by the left. To all rightly-thinking persons, such an opportunity 
is one of the most charming to be met with in rural exploration ; 
for one half of the landscape along the road already traversed 
is thus disclosed from the rear, as it were. It is like being intro- 
duced behind the scenes. Harkness, a born explorer in his small 
way, needed no jogging from Providence to take the new road. 

This road was lined on his right hand by a continuous belt of 
trees, as he had observed from across the valley. Behind these 
trees, but generally invisible to him, rose the bastions of the downs, 
about whose base the road was twining. But when he had covered 
about a third of his journey the screen of timber was pierced by 
a narrow lane; and at the head of the lane a signpost bore the 
inscription— 

CueaTina Lovepay }$ M. 


An allocution so delightful was not to be passed casually by. 
There was still an hour or more before lunch; and Harkness 
turned into the lane to see if Cheating Loveday lived up to its 
title. ; 
For a quarter of a mile the road curved up-hill among the dark 
trees, already budding, around whose roots primroses and daffodils 
pierced the matted carpet of dead leaves. Here no wind was 
heard: the world was still: only a few rabbits rustled over the 
leaves, and in the sunlight above a few birdssang. Presently began 
a slight descent, the lane turned abruptly out of the timber, the 
brilliance of full day again dazzled the explorer; and before him 
the most delectable of villages lay like a blossom in a fold of the 
down. The lane fell into it between walls of plastered rubble, 
tall, uneven, mottled pink and yellow and thatched along the top, 
and then became a street of timbered cottages that seemed crushed 
and distorted beneath their vast canopies of thatch, from which 
rose squat chimney-pots and cowled dormers like heavy-lidded eyes. 
Spring flowers filled the cottage gardens and led the eye graciously 
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to where, within its low wall, a church stood upon rising ground 
and looked down through ivy-crusted windows along the street. 
In the latter, women in sun-bonnets and gay print frocks moved 
to and fro; and behind all rose the green roll of the chalk down 
and the pale spring sky. As a piece of colour alone the picture was 
startling; there was about it an air of fragility, like a bubble, 
or a picture painted upon glass, and Harkness, as he moved forward 
between the coloured walls, found himself stepping softly lest 
some harsh noise should wake him from a dream. The perfume 
of the flowering gardens was intoxicating. A sort of exhilaration, 
an enchanting consciousness of spring, awakened within him. 
In a place so idyllic, with a name that was a poem in itself, anything 
(he felt) might happen. The women in the street (he saw no men) 
turned to look at him as he drew near. 

Half-way down the village street another lane cut it at right 
angles. Harkness had come to the first houses when a familiar 
figure in dark blue came out of this lane on his left, crossed the 
street, and disappeared on the other side. 

‘Good Lord! Helen!’ cried Harkness, and, after a moment’s 
indecision, began to run. He was not conscious at the time of any 
strong feeling of surprise. He did not pause to reflect how, only 
three days ago, Helen and he had parted (as each affirmed and 
doubtless believed) for ever; or how, moved by a sudden raging 
distaste for London and its inhabitants, he had cast himself adrift, 
somewhat theatrically, upon Salisbury Plain, by the prosaic 
medium of the 6.15 from Waterloo. 

When he reached the corner, Helen had already vanished. 
The lane, flanked by imposing hedgerows, curled out of sight fifty 
yards away, and he ran on, expecting to overtake her round the 
bend. But round the bend was only another short stretch of empty 
road. Nor was the next corner more illuminating. Harkness was 
already out of breath. ‘Confound the girl!’ he cried, and stopped 
to listen, but there was no human sound in the lane. And from 
here it began to turn and double in quite a frenzied manner, as 
English lanes love to do when they have a free hand and open 
country; and when Harkness had covered several more of its 
convolutions without seeing anyone at all he came to a halt, panting 
and astonished. It was undoubtedly Helen he had seen in the 
village, although what she could be doing there he was unable 
to conceive : had she then seen him also, and actually taken to her 
heels to avoid his detested presence? ‘Oh, very well!’ he 
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muttered angrily ; ‘I don’t want to follow you! ... He was 
amazed at her turn of speed, for she never professed to be athletic, 
and he had always understood from hearsay that skirts were an 
impediment to rapid movement. Not that Helen ever wore the 
absurd tight cylinders then coming into fashion and ridicule: 
she was always sensible about some things—clothes, for example, 
and books, and ... There was really quite a number of subjects 
on which Helen’s judgment was unusually sound. It was a pity 
they had quarrelled .. . He found that he had started to move 
forward again, at a walk, toward the next corner. After all, she 
could not keep up such a pace for long, and he would probably 
find her sitting on a stile eating chocolate and prepared to make 
peace. (The combination of stiles and chocolate had always 
appealed to them both, and had, indeed, drawn them together 
in the beginning.) He noted, with a faint sense of surprise, that he 
was quite prepared to make peace himself. Their quarrel, which 
had seemed so apocalyptic an hour before, was suddenly become 
remote and insignificant. 

He was turning the corner when he came face to face with, not 
Helen, but a tall and altogether attractive young person in a pale 
blue sun-bonnet and a pink frock. Here at least should be a source 
of information, and, ‘ Excuse me,’ said he, ‘ but have you just 
passed a young lady in blue—dark blue ? ’ 

The girl in the pink frock had brown eyes and tangled golden 
hair that hung over them in a most distracting way, and she favoured 
Harkness with a smile that, from a slow, provocative twitch of the 
lips, became positively dazzling. 

‘There are many girls in Cheating Loveday,’ she said, in a soft 
drawl that made him think of bubbling water. 

‘Yes, yes, I know!’ said Harkness; ‘I could see there were. 
But just now I’m looking for a friend. She doesn’t live here. 
I saw her come down this lane a few minutes ago. She’s in dark 
blue, with one of those small hats—turbans or mutches or whatever 
you call ’em. Have you seen her ?’ 

The girl did not seem even to be listening. She watched 
Harkness mockingly from under the tangle of her hair, 
and sang softly, in her captivating drawl, a slow refrain—— 


‘Love one day flew over the Plain, 
Over the Plain to Cheating .. .’ 


‘I wish,’ said Harkness, a little impatiently, although it was 
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impossible to be really irritable with a creature so charming, ‘I 
wish you would tell me if you have seen my friend.’ 

She smiled gloriously. ‘There are many girls in Cheating 
Loveday,’ she said again; and with this enigmatic reply dropped 
him a curtsey (a thing he had never seen before out of a ballroom) 
and went laughing on her way. 

Harkness shrugged his shoulders and continued his own pursuit ; 
but when he had covered fruitlessly another three or four of the 
apparently endless gambits of the lane he began to feel that the 
whole world, animate and inanimate, was involved in a vast con- 
spiracy to annoy him. It seemed futile to advance any further. 
If Helen had been in the lane at all, ran she never so courageously, 
he must have overtaken her by this time. He therefore faced about 
and made for the village again at a brisk walk, with a watchful 
eye for any opening in the hedges through which she might have 
doubled back. But there were no openings: the hedges, thorny 
and taller than himself, were unbroken, and were patently imper- 
vious to the assault of human hands. There were no houses to be 
seen. Growing every minute more bewildered and _ irritable, 
wondering if, after all, he had turned back too soon, he pushed 
on for the village, where he was determined to make an exhaustive 
inquiry. 

And now the improbabilities of the morning leapt to a climax. 
For when he arrived again at the famous corner where he had seen 
Helen disappear from the village street, the village street was not 
there! There was nothing there. Of the whole of Cheating Love- 
day there was simply no sign at all! . 

Harkness had been so absorbed in his investigations and so 
certain of his whereabouts that this shattering discovery made his 
brain reel. He felt the very foundations of reason collapse about 
him. He seemed to be moving through some frightful nightmare, 
in which solids melted at a touch into vapour; and he descended 
to pinching himself violently, in the hope that he was still in bed 
at the Running Hind. It was only after an appreciable interval 
that he could bring himself to the obvious conclusion that he had 
lost his way. It seemed incredible, but less so than the alternative 
supposition that he was going mad. Somewhere along that twisting 
lane, where he had believed himself to be hemmed in throughout 
by six-foot hedgerows, he must have suffered from a lapse of con- 
sciousness and taken a wrong turning. No wonder he had missed 
Helen! By this time she must be a mile away. 
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His simplest course appeared to be that of retracing his steps 
until he found the junction in the lane which he had overlooked ; 
but he had conceived a superstitious disgust for that byway, and 
from the corner where he now stood he could see again the familiar 
belt of trees on whose further side ran the river and the valley roads. 
Moreover, as Helen was probably making her way toward the higher 
civilisation of the valley, as represented by Tawney Magna and 
Tawney St. James, he stood a good chance of meeting her there. 

But as he moved forward, reasoning with himself, memory 
and eyesight were half incredulous of reason. He had a keen eye 
for country, and he saw around him a landscape apparently 
identical with that around the missing village. His logical mind was 
harassed by problems of time and orientation and topography, to 
say nothing of the miraculous appearance of Helen in these solitudes. 
Unfortunately, although he had fourteen maps of Wiltshire in his 
luggage or at the Running Hind, he had for once forgotten to put 
one in his pocket—an unpardonable inadvertence. And when he 
entered the shadow of the trees once more, the acute sense of 
familiarity with this road struck him like a blow. Here were 
the same abrupt turn and gentle ascent, the same curving dip 
beyond... 

Very shortly after, the lane ran out into the valley road. There 
was no signpost at the junction. At last he could judge approxi- 
mately where he was. 

And then he saw something that effectually dashed his satis- 
faction. Facing him, across the road, was a brick pillar-box, and 
he would have sworn that such a pillar-box had stood before the 
lane to Cheating Loveday. He had thought it at the time an 
out-of-the-way site for such an object. And that a pair of them 
should have been placed within a few hundred yards of each other 
was inconceivable. 

Tired and dispirited—even, it may be, a little scared—he sat 
down in a helpless way by the side of the road and glared at the 
offending pillar. Its black, oblong mouth seemed to sneer back at 
him. And then, to his joy, there became audible the sound of 
footsteps approaching, and he saw, walking briskly toward him 
from the direction of Tawney Magna, an elderly gentleman of bene- 
volent aspect, whose felt hat.and white tie proclaimed him a minister 
of religion, although his general garb was of the lay order. 

‘Thank God!’ said Harkness. ‘Perhaps I shall get some 
information at last.’ And he rose to meet the stranger. 
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‘Good morning, sir,’ said he. ‘Can you tell me, in the first 
place, in which direction I shall find the road to Cheating Loveday ?’ 

The clergyman had smiled pleasantly in response to the saluta- 
tion ; but at this conclusion his eyebrows went up and he appeared 
considerably nonplussed. He looked very keenly at Harkness. 

‘I think you will have some difficulty in finding it at all,’ 
he said. 

‘I believe you,’ replied Harkness, ‘ although I was there not 
half an hour ago.’ 

This roused the old gentleman to some purpose. 

‘What?’ he cried: ‘What? Is it possible...?%’ And 
then, in a sharper tone and with a gleam of the eye— Is this a 
joke, sir ?’ 

‘A joke?’ cried Harkness; ‘Lord, no! Why should it be ? 
I only asked a simple question. I must apologise if I touched on 
some forbidden subject .. .’ 

And he was about to move on, feeling that, if he was not already 
mad, he very shortly would be under these accumulating mysteries, 
when the clergyman’s face relaxed and he put out a restraining 
hand. 

“No, no!’ said he: ‘I see I misunderstood you. It is I who 
should apologise. Although really, my dear sir, if you knew how 
very remarkable your statement was, you would hold me excused. 
Only twice before ... Yousay you have actually visited Cheating 
Loveday ?’ 

Harkness, with some warmth, replied that that was so. 

‘Could you describe it to me?’ the clergyman asked, adding 
earnestly, ‘ This is no idle curiosity, I assure you. You interest 
me profoundly.’ 

With a feeling of humouring a child, Harkness patiently narrated 
the events of his walk since leaving the post-office at Tawney Magna. 
He omitted, however, any mention of Helen. As the story pro- 
ceeded the clergyman’s face grew more eager, his eyes shone, and 
he seemed on fire with some strong emotion. 

‘Remarkable !’ he cried, when it was over: ‘ Most remarkable ! 
My dear sir, I congratulate you! Youare a most fortunate person ! 


Well, well! ... Really, this is a great event! Now, 
tell me : did you see anyone you knew in the village? A lady, for 
example ?’ 


‘Why, yes, I did,’ said Harkness, greatly astonished. ‘ How 
did you know? Has she been to see you? Have you met her ? ’ 
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“To both questions,’ the other replied, chuckling, ‘the answer 
is in the negative. Now did you see any men there ?’ 

* Not one, now you speak of it.’ 

‘ And you say there was a signpost—at this lane ? ’ 

‘Well, it couldn’t have been here,’ said Harkness ; ‘ although 
I could have sworn...’ Perhaps you will explain. What has 
happened ? Is it a local joke ?’ 

The clergyman was smiling and rubbing his hands together 
in an ecstasy of pleasurable excitement. He seized Harkness by 
the sleeve. 

‘Come with me,’ he said. ‘It is only a step to the Vicarage. 
You can see the gable down the road there. My name,’ he added, 
‘is Ledbury. I am the Vicar of Tawney Magna and Perpetual 
Curate of Tawney St. James.’ 

Harkness tendered his own name and his thanks. ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘ I am looking for a friend. Perhaps another time . . . ?’ 

Mr. Ledbury smiled and drew him toward the Vicarage. 

‘You will not find her,’ he remarked; ‘at least, not in the 
manner you expect. Come along, Mr. Harkness; I will explain 
it all, in so far as it is susceptible of explanation. It need not 
keep you long. Although indeed, on so remarkable an occasion, 
T am loth to let you go! Truly, Mr. Harkness, this is a red-letter 
day.’ 

And so, with the Vicar chuckling and ejaculating, and Harkness 
too bewildered to offer any serious opposition, they came to the 
Vicarage gate. 


Il. 


The Vicar’s study was like a hundred other Vicars’ studies. 
It was filled with books, the prints of the Arundel Society, photo- 
graphs of cathedrals and Oxford colleges, and the smell of tobacco- 
smoke. The French window looked out upon the road and the river. 

‘Here,’ said Mr. Ledbury, when he had shown Harkness into a 
chair and supplied him with a cigar, ‘ Here are the latest edition of 
the 6-inch Ordnance Survey and a reliable local gazetteer. While 
you look through them for Cheating Loveday, I will procure a book 
which bears more nearly on your remarkable experience.’ 

The maps of the 6-inch Ordnance Survey are among those pro- 
ductions that go far to reconcile one to the progress of modern 
science. Harkness at once identified the valley road, the Vicarage, 
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the letter-box, the road through the trees, and the twisting lane 
where he had (as he still supposed) lost his way. But the lane did 
not bifurcate anywhere within the possible radius of his morning’s 
adventure ; there was no turning he could have missed ; and, what 
was infinitely more disturbing, there was no village of Cheating 
Loveday. The name did not appear at all! His intuition, and not 
his reason, had been correct: he had never lost his way. He 
could trace his whole gambit—on a scale of six inches to the mile. 
As for the gazetteer, it only confirmed the evidence of the map. 
He sat back in his chair and stared helplessly at Mr. Ledbury, who, 
a book in his hand, stood before him smiling ecstatically, as pleased 
as a child with a toy. 

‘Well, Mr. Harkness . . .?’ he inquired. 

‘Oh, I give it up!’ said Harkness; ‘I must have been 
bewitched.’ 

‘You were indeed!’ the Vicar cried, adjusting his glasses. 
‘ And now, kindly listen to this. . . . I have here the second volume 
of Bain’s “ Folklore of Wiltshire and Hampshire.” In chapter 
fourteen, on “ Legends of the Plain,” he writes as follows :— 


‘« A highly remarkable and pertinacious superstition is to be 
found in the story of the so-called ‘secret village’ in the parish 
of Tawney Magna. The legend is undoubtedly of extreme antiquity, 
although in its present form we can trace it no further back than 
the reign of Elizabeth—that era when so many crude beliefs were 
clothed in poetic guise. There is, indeed, quite an Elizabethan 
flavour about the story as it stands. It is to the effect that Love, 
flying one day across the Plain, discovered a village so beautiful 
that he claimed it for his own, and, as he is usually blind, rendered 
it invisible to all but lovers, and to them save under certain con- 
ditions. It may be remarked that this version bears on the face 
of it an exotic character. Love with his wings and bandage is not 
an English creation, but the conventional Elizabethan Cupid, akin 
to the Greek Eros. Be that as it may, the legend has in time become 
greatly elaborated (or has been engrafted on an earlier model) 
and possesses very circumstantial attributes. The very name and 
site of the village are known. It is called Cheating Loveday 
(a punning title) and is alleged to stand at a spot in the Tawney 
valley still known locally as Cheating Corner. Indeed, its local 
reputation is yet powerful, and people in the valley will assert 
seriously that it is often visited, in particular by lovers who have 
quarrelled. If they see each other there, it is a sure sign of coming 
reconciliation. An interesting feature is that to women the village 
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appears to be inhabited only by men, while love-sick swains see 
none but women there. It is common thereabouts to hear lovers 
spoken of as ‘ going to Cheating’; and there are several versions 
of a song embodying the legend.” ’ 


Mr. Ledbury ceased reading and looked curiously at Harkness, 
who scratched his head and looked at Mr. Ledbury. 

‘I giveitup!’ hesaidagain. ‘ Words are quite inadequate. . . 
Frankly, Mr. Ledbury, do you believe in these things ?’ 

‘I might ask, with Pilate, What is Truth ?’ the Vicar replied. 
‘What is Belief? I have no evidence of my own eyes. It is true 
I am a bachelor, and moderately well on in age. . . . I have lived 
here for nearly fifteen years, however, and I can testify to the 
powerful hold this legend has upon our rustics. It is as real to 
them as my poor teaching. I see no harm in it, myself: the idea 
seems to me even a beautiful one. My Baptist colleague, who has 
the chapel in Tawney Magna, thinks differently. He is always 
endeavouring to eradicate it from his flock. . . . Furthermore, 
Mr. Harkness, on two previous occasions I have been told at first 
hand of similar experiences to your own. But yours is the first 
case of a man of education. . . . My predecessor here took great 
interest in the subject, and even wrote a small monograph on it 
(which I shall be happy to lend you); and he collected no fewer 
than five separate instances. All these instances, by the way, 
deal with strangers, or comparative strangers, like yourself, which 
in a sense makes it the more surprising. But our country people 
are very inarticulate and very shy of discussing their affairs. 
Besides, as I say, they take this for granted. . . . Oh, it is a 
remarkable business . . . |! An interesting point is that all accounts 
agree as to the site and general appearance of the village. You 
described it just as I expected. As for what I believe, I can only 
say Ido not know. No doubt one could try to explain it rationally. 
My Baptist friend has evolved some wonderful but very unscientific 
theories.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harkness, ‘I am not used to these things. By the 
by, do you know of a girl in your parish with golden hair and 
brown eyes and a fascinating drawl ? ’ 

‘I cannot recall such a one,’ said Mr. Ledbury. ‘It is not our 
colouring.’ 

“I met her, or thought I met her,’ Harkness explained, ‘ in that 
wretched, topsy-turvy lane, and when I asked her if she had seen 
—er—my friend pass by, she only replied . . .’ 
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“I know! ’ cried the Vicar. ‘ “ There are many girls in Cheating 
Loveday!’ It is a regular formula. Someone in the story always 
says that... . Upon my word, Mr. Harkness, you interest me 
indescribably ! ’ 

‘A regular formula!’ repeated Harkness blankly. ‘Then do 
you seriously mean that she was a myth ?’ 

“I fear so.’ 

‘And Helen—my friend? I’d take my oath I saw her!’ 

‘I'd take my oath you did nothing of the sort.’ 

‘But I tell you this girl spoke to me. ... And sang! She 
sang a scrap of a song—something about Love flying over the 
Plain.’ 

‘Did she indeed!’ Mr. Ledbury cried. ‘This is a new item. 
Most interesting! Was this the song ?’ 

Sitting down to a piano in the corner, he sang in a thin voice, 
to a slow, melodious refrain, the following words :— 


‘Love one day flew over the Plain, 
Over the Plain when the lambs were bleating, 
Over the bridge by the rivers’ meeting, 
Over the church where the bells were ringing, 
Love came winging, 
Laughing, singing : 
Love flew over the Plain one day, 
Over the Plain to Cheating.’ 


‘It is an old song,’ the Vicar said, turning to face Harkness 
again. ‘Veryold. Itis interesting by reason of its local references. 
“ The bridge by the rivers’ meeting” is of course the double bridge 
at Tawney Magna, at the junction of the streams ; and our church 
there has a very famous peal of bells. Also, I am inclined to think 
that the opening phrase in the verse is responsible for the concluding 
word “ Loveday” inthe name of the village. Very long ago it seems 
to have been known simply as Cheating—which, of course, is in a 
sense a pun. . . . The song is often sung by the children hereabout. 
But that you should hear it is quite an event—dquite an event ! 
Really, Mr. Harkness, I am profoundly indebted to you for this 
meeting ! ’ 

‘It is the other way about,’ said Harkness politely ; but he 
was not sure that he meant it. In fact, the simple old refrain had 
brought back to him very vividly the fruitless chase of Helen— 
who, it seemed, was not Helen after all. He was inclined to resent 
this disillusionment. It might seem absurd that Helen should 
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follow him to Salisbury Plain on the very vague chance of meeting 
him there ; but it was not inconceivable: Helen was capable of 
anything. Now, however, that theory was exploded. He could 
hardly extract much hope from the alleged conciliatory qualities 
of Cheating Loveday. 

He had left his chair and was staring in an absent way out of 
the window. And suddenly, while he began to realise how bitterly 
he was disappointed, Providence—or Cheating Loveday—performed 
one last miracle for his benefit. For down the road came walking 
a small figure in blue. It was Helen—Helen, a little tired, a little 
muddy, a little irritable, walking along the road to Tawney Magna ! 

‘By Jove!’ cried Harkness. ‘Excuse me!’ and rushed out of 
the room, through the hall and down the front steps, like a maniac. 

Helen turned at his shout and the thud of his feet on the Vicar’s 
tiled path. 

‘Oh, Charlie... !’ she cried weakly. ‘Then it was you!’ 

‘My dear girl! ’ said Harkness, and took her in his arms in full 
view of the Vicarage window, where Mr. Ledbury was standing 
at gaze, his face exhibiting a profound amazement that slowly 
changed to gratification. For he almost regarded himself as the 
incumbent of Cheating Loveday, and it was good to find it thus 
justified. 

“My dear girl!’ said Harkness again, after an incoherent 
interval. ‘Where have you come from ?’ 

‘T’ve been chasing you about,’ said Helen, ‘ all over this wretched 
county, and I’m so tired, and so cross . . . and so glad to see you 
again |’ 

‘But did you know where I was ?’ 

‘Of course not, stupid! You didn’t let me. But I found out, 
You're not quite as cunning as you think. .. . It was like this. 
After that horrid quarrel, when I saw what a beast I’d been, I just 
tore round to your rooms in a taxi and found you gone. Jefferies 
was awfully sweet but quite useless. He said you’d gone to 
Salisbury, as if Salisbury was somewhere up in Alaska, and that 
you weren’t going to stop there, and that you were very low and 
ill and all sorts of dreadful things. So next morning I went to 
Salisbury too. I had a sort of feeling I’d find you somewhere. 
I put up at the big hotel near the station and bought a map and 
shut my eyes and jabbed a pencil down on various places until 
Thit one that would do forastart. Ihit the county asylum first. . . 
Then I hit on Tawney Magna, and the name seemed nice, so I hired 
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a car and drove over with my things. That was yesterday. I’m 
staying at the Donkey and Buskins—isn’t it a sweet name ?—and 
they think I’m frightfully eccentric.’ 

“You're perfectly wonderful !’ said Harkness. 

‘I know I am. . . . Do remember where we are, Charlie! and 
let me get on. Where was I?... Oh, yes. Well, I’m all 
alone there, of course. I daren’t bring Mary. It would be most 
demoralising for a maid to know that her mistress was chasing a 
young man all over Salisbury Plain. . . . That’s what I’ve been 
doing, Charlie: driving about, looking for you. It sounds quite 
mad, doesn’t it? But I had a feeling you weren’t far off. Well, 
this morning there was something wrong with the silly car, and 
while the boots was tinkering at it—they’ve got a boots, Charlie, 
and his name is Wellington, and he’s awfully handsome—I thought 
I’d walk up here to a place called Tawney Something-or-the-other. 
It sounded the sort of place you might stay at.’ 

‘It was too, by Jove!’ cried Harkness. ‘Helen, you're a 
genius. Go on!’ 

‘Oh, I lost my way, somehow. I’m on the wrong side of the 
river, aren’t 1? And I walked and walked until I came to a place 
called Cheating Loveday... .’ 

‘Ye Gods!’ cried Harkness. ‘Then it was you! Or wasn’t 
it. ...% What time was this ?’ 

‘Oh, quite early. Hours and hours ago. Soon after breakfast. 
Why? Didyouthink you saw me? Because I thought I saw you.’ 

“Go on. Was there a signpost ?’ 

‘ Of course there was,’ said Helen. ‘It’s quite near here, but 
I’ve lost it again. It’s a perfectly sweet place. And I thought 
T saw you, and it wasn’t you. That’s all. Somebody exactly 
like you crossed the road, and I shouted and ran after him in the 
most shameless way. And when I got round the corner there was 
only a sort of shepherd person in a smock—a most awfully good- 
looking young man, Charlie: much better-looking than Wellington 
or you! But he was very silly. When I asked him if he’d seen 
you pass he only said... .’ 

‘I bet I know what he said,’ Harkness interrupted. ‘He 
said, “There are many men in Cheating Loveday!” ’ 

‘How did you know?’ cried Helen. ‘ Were you there, after 
all 2” 

‘No, I wasn’t there,’ said Harkness. ‘I'll explain presently. 
But tell me—did you see any women in the village ? ’ 
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‘No, I don’t think I did. It was full of men, though. I should 
never have run after you like that if I had stopped to think of 
them. . . . But why ?’ 

“Goon. What did you do then ?’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Helen. ‘Order me about. But that’s 
all, really. I went on down a lane like a corkscrew, hoping I should 
catch you up. And then I lost my way. I walked and walked— 
Oh, how I’ve walked! I couldn’t find the village again, and I 
couldn’t see you, and I didn’t meet anybody at all. I got so 
cross. . . . and so tired. And then, a little while ago, I found 
myself in this road again. I haven’t the least idea how I got here. 
And here you are and it’s all right, and I’m so thankful, Charlie. . . . 
But what have you been doing? What is that house ?’ 

“The Vicarage,’ said Harkness. ‘I’ve taken refuge in the 
bosom of the Church. We'll go and cadge lunch off the Vicar.’ 

‘I’m just dying for some lunch,’ murmured Helen. ‘ But I 
look a perfect fright.’ 

“Oh, he won’t notice anything,’ said Harkness ungallantly. 
‘He’s a bachelor. And he'll tell you all about your village. I 
don’t feel capable of doing it justice.’ 

‘Oh, bother the old village!’ said Helen. 


Dovetas G. Browne. 
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NorRTHUMBERLAND. 


Tue charm of our English landscape seems inexhaustible, for, 
in spite of the flood of writing on the subject for quite a century 
past, we all seem to go to it as fresh as ever, and revel in the glorious 
heritage as though it were a new discovery. The shock of war 
has no doubt sharpened and perhaps hallowed the sensation by 
touching some of the springs of love which usually lie dormant 
in most of us. We ought not to be so shy of our emotions in 
future. Surely we have become more conscious of our love of 
home and of woman through the outrages against both com- 
mitted by an atrocious, an inhuman foe. These feelings were at 
least with the writer as, recently, he rode (alas, not on horse- 
back as in Cobbett’s days) over the fine old Jacobean bridge 
at Berwick that spans the Tweed at its mouth in that long trail 
of fifteen picturesque arches. Fishing cobles were at the little 
quay, the tide was full, and a north-east breeze of intense clearness 
came whipping over the sunlit sea so as to fling across that blue 
and brilliant expanse a delicate veil of gauze. Once more the whole 
of England lay before me, and in the fervour of the moment 
I resolved there and then to launch upon a new series of rural 
rides, to look again in the face of every one of our English counties. 
Each one of these, as I gazed southwards, rose in distinct in- 
dividuality before me, suggesting as diverse features and character 
as those of personal friends. To the real open-air man, rural life 
and landscape have this power of impersonation, so to speak. 
Natural features, interwoven with all the various lore that they 
suggest, blend into a personality that you want to draw by way 
of portrait, or describe with loving minuteness in the form of 
biography; and something like this appears necessary to the 
fullest enjoyment of landscape and its life. 

This fancy seems to afford a key to all our hopes of future 
local development, and a guide-post to our best social and educa- 
tional efforts in the country. We must not even yet talk too 
much of the imagination and the emotions, but it is permissible 
to say that facts have already very fully proved that salvation 
does not lie merely in technical and economic effort. Love of 
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home and place must go yet deeper than these, and love in our 
enlightened days must inevitably be based upon reason and know- 
ledge. We have to reconstruct, even re-create, local sentiment 
quite as seriously as local trade. In our home counties and scenery 
we must not see a wearisome provincial centre to be borne with 
scornful impatience and to be escaped for a moment at every 
holiday ; nor a space of agricultural or industrial material merely 
to be exploited for commercial ends ; nor yet only a track of sporting 
ground whereon to preserve and occasionally slaughter game. 
All these points of view will of course accompany and survive 
every effort we may make, but if country life is to live, and become 
again, as it were, a national soul to us, something more must be 
above and behind them. ‘ And in this more,’ as Matthew Arnold 
says, ‘ lie all our hopes of good.’ 

With this conviction I set off to the hills. It is unnecessary 
to say, therefore, that I had no intention of making my pilgrimage 
a matter of amusement only. Delightful it could not fail to be, 
but if to an eye for the picturesque I could add another for this 
even more important aspect it seemed as if the journeys might 
be of some general use as well as interest. As it proved, I could 
not have had a better beginning for my particular purpose. I knew 
that here at the outset I was confronted by a land not merely of 
romance, but of a distinction of feature and character not to be 
outdone by any other British county. I did not, however, foresee 
the incident which was to turn it to such particular account before 
mid-day. 

As is generally known, the hills of Northumberland lie in the 
west, hence the rivers as a rule flow eastwards to the North Sea. 
This has formed rather extensive tracts of flat land upon the coast 
side which, to railway travellers that way, seem of dreary uniformity. 
To the top corner this does not apply, for in that part other ridges 
of hills interpose between Cheviot and the sea, so as to make the 
landscape admirably diversified. Still it is a safe rule nowadays 
to leave a high road as soon as you are able, if you want to get into 
any intimacy with your scenery. So between the third and fourth 
milestone south of Berwick, on the Great North Road, I turned 
south-west for Wooler, the little metropolis of Glendale and the real 
hill country. Called stern and grey by those who do not know it, 
this county of Northumberland gets very near to the heart of those 
whose intimacy is permitted. But, as with every distinguished 
character, it is only in intimacy that you can learn anything of its 
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depth of geniality and its wealth of tenderness. Northumberland 
does not wear its heart, or even its natural riches, on its sleeve. 
Grim silence you may meet in the natives, great tracts of forbidding 
loneliness in the landscape may confront you in any part of the 
county, where the plaint of the wary lapwing, the weird cry of the 
whaup or other ‘lang-nebbit’ creature, gives the only voice to life. 
But those for whom the great inner heart is reserved will not be 
daunted at this. It adds but a piquancy to character all the more 
worth winning. 

Besides, it is quite impossible here to escape the romance of 
history, however desolate the scene. By the time I had passed 
Barmoor, whence Lord Surrey took his eager scan of the Scots 
camped across that wide vale of the Till at Flodden, with Humbleton, 
Yeavering Bell, and all the other Cheviot sentinels in view beyond, I 
gave in without further resistance to this aspect of their scenery. 
But I saw not merely those later feuds which for centuries charac- 
terised the border, and which, to say truth, have become somewhat 
hackneyed. I was looking farther. Almost on every hill rise cairns 
or ancient entrenchments that carry the mind back to a much 
more primitive and remote time. These may be made to have as 
strong or even a stronger fascination when considered as links in 
our national chain. 

One need not have the learning, or even the amiable weaknesses, 
of Jonathan Oldbuck to be moved by the magic of an ancient camp. 
Scarcely anybody with an eye at all for the British landscape fails 
to experience an imaginative thrill on recognising that ripple on the 
sky-line of down, wold, or moorland that betrays the presence of 
old entrenchments. It is evidently better not to know too much 
about it, or enjoyment is nipped by those conflicting theories of - 
‘the bigging o’ ’t.’ Yet a little knowledge is indispensable. Hence 
it is to be supposed that the historical, quite as much as the esthetic, 
sense is at the bottom of our appreciation of such things. At least, 
such was my conclusion from an encounter with an intelligent 
peasant boy, who said that he was fourteen, which occurred a few 
miles further on when I had got fairly into the heart of the land. 

Sir Walter Scott says, in his ‘ Journal,’ on leaving Alnwick, in 
1827, ‘ I find there is a new road to be made between Alnwick and 
Wooler, which will make the communication much easier and avoid 
Rimside Moor.’ Adding, it may be interesting to note of those 
pre-railroad and automobile days :—‘ Dined at Wooler, and reached 
home about seven o’clock, having left Alnwick at half-past nine. 
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So it would be easy to go there to dinner from Abbotsford, starting 
at six in the morning, or seven would do very well.’ This was my 
road. 

On coming southwards from Wooler, it leaves the old coach 
road at Lilburn Bridge, and, for a time, follows the valley that 
separates the brown sandstone moors from the green whinstone 
pastures that constitute the Cheviots proper. After following 
the wooded Lilburn to its junction with the Till, the road accom- 
panies this latter river to Old Bewick, from which point the water 
upwards takes its mountain name of Breamish, in accordance with 
the old rhyme : 

‘Foot of Breamish and head of Till 
Meet together at Bewick Mill.’ 


Since leaving Wooler, you have noticed on your left, beyond 
the dark woods and moors of Chillingham, a very bold and con- 
spicuous headland, thrusting itself forward to the vale. It is 
at the foot of this that the stormy and turbulent Breamish turns 
to the sullen meandering Till, after circling from the Linhope and 
Ingram heights. On approaching this part I met my boy, and 
asked him the names of the water in front of us and behind. He 
gave them correctly, but did not know the rhyme, which, however, 
he enjoyed on having it told him. 

* And what is that hill ? ’ asked I. 

‘ Bewick Hill.’ 

“Do you see those ridges on the top? What are they ?’ 

* An old camp,’ he said. 

The answers were given promptly and clearly, as to the school- 
inspector. But when I talked further of the date and origin of the 
camp he was more than hazy. Nothing would move him from 
his vague generality of ‘the Romans.’ At last he scarcely dis- 
guised his sense of my ignorance when I clung to the point that 
it was not of the Romans. Nevertheless, he would gladly go up 
with me to visit the camp. He had often been there, though he 
did not live here, and was now on his way to another village. 
So we left the road, and were soon on the abrupt and rugged slope 
of foxgloves, bracken, and heather that rises to the wide moors, 
and overlooks the still wider and more picturesque landscape, 
stretching for miles to the Scottish border. 

The boy was not at all slow to talk, and was blest to the 
full with the enchanting accent of the ‘noble language,’ as an 
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enthusiastic Northumbrian once rightly called it. His features were 
fair and frank, eyes bright blue; his modest yet ready adaptation 
to his unknown companion gave evidence of a breeding full of 
admirable character. Yet nothing that I could say would elicit 
any betrayal of what we have to call imagination. Not a trace 
of the historic or ssthetic sense seemed hidden anywhere within 
him. When I spoke of the landscape, he turned to the wide vale 
and looked across at the noble regiment of Cheviot moorlands to 
say it was ‘a fine scenery.’ But he too evidently knew it was 
considered so, and that this was the thing to say. There was not 
a spark of love or emotion of any kind, hidden or expressed in 
word or feature. That beautiful valley, that transcendent sky, 
all those hills and waters of romance were spread out for him in 
vain. What else would you expect at fourteen ? it will be asked. 
Well, after his eight or nine years of education, something else, 
I admit ; but hardly so much as I actually did get after wandering 
for an hour with my genial companion in the bracken of that old 
camp. 

After resting on the great Hanging Stone, which projects 
from the shoulder of the hill and looks as if so little would send it 
rolling headlong on to the farmstead below, we completed our 
ascent to the camp. Some rabbits scampered off, and directly 
overhead was hovering a kestrel, which was being teased and 
buffeted by three valiant little birds, no bigger than sparrows, 
that incessantly twittered as they hustled the enemy. Upon 
our appearance the hawk swooped away over the vale, his little 
antagonists keeping up to him and sustaining hostilities so long 
as they were in sight. I wanted to decide what the small birds 
would be, but my country companion only said, ‘ Apple-sheelies, 
likely,’ which I myself knew they were not. The name he suggested 
is the ordinary one hereabouts for the chaffinch, and he proposed 
no other. The incident, however, aroused the first trace of en- 
thusiasm in the boy in an indirect manner. He broke into an 
eager narrative of the excitements of ferreting with the rabbit- 
catcher, which profession, by the way, he said he was anxious 
to follow. This was whilst we sat to divide my lunch and chocolate: 
Afterwards I proposed we should make a rough plan of the camp, 
and this took the boy’s fancy immediately. From that moment 
he was transformed. 

Whilst striding our measurements and sketching out our dia- 
gram, I gavesuch information as I possessed of the life of the Celtic 
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inhabitants who had once so thickly populated this wild district 
and had constructed this fort or camp, as well as so much else of 
which traces still remained on nearly all the hills about us. The 
boy’s interest and curiosity at once proved inexhaustible, and 
would have required a far more learned ethnologist than his present 
companion to satisfy. His historic imagination was touched. 
He could at least get his mind adjusted to the relative situation 
of those Romans who had hitherto satisfied so vaguely all his 
prehistoric doubts ; but, in addition, it caused him to look at the 
mere landscape with other eyes. 

That camp was, to be sure, a particularly fascinating one. There 
was no tracing out merely vague inequalities of the ground. The 
remains consist of two complete circular enclosures, side by side, 
parted only by a great trench, all heath- and bracken-grown. Each 
circle consists of double concentric ramparts, raised twenty feet 
or more above the ferny hollows between. The spaces enclosed 
measured some fifty-four of our good big strides in diameter, the 
only spoiling of the geometrical circles being a little bit in front to 
the west, where the circumferences come to the abrupt rocky brow 
of the hill which needs no defending. From the east side, on which 
the approach is level with the great stretch of moorland, the whole 
fort is enclosed by yet another trench, not so large or well-defined 
as the inner ones, but showing the great main entrance to the deep 
hollow which parts the circles by crossing to the face of the hill. In 
the spaces enclosed by the entrenchments there are, amidst the 
grass, the foundation-stones of several round huts, and out of a 
slab of rock, on which the grass does not grow, is hollowed with 
much precision a circular basin of some two feet deep by seven 
across the top, which my companion, with delight, called a bath. 
Except by rain or snow, it is not easy to see whence this would be 
replenished with water. 

We examined all these details and put them down in our rude 
way as nearly to scale as our eyes prompted, but by the time our 
plan was finished it was evident that both of us had got out of that 
British camp something, if not pre-eminently scientific, at all events 
infinitely more enjoyable than if we had visited it in utter ignorance 
and alone. But to the elder of the visitors there came also plenty 
of matter for reflection. 

Not only the boy’s plea for the Romans, but all the rest of his 
talk betrayed consummate ignorance not merely of the prehistoric 
development of his district, but of nearly everything that had 
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happened there through the more recent centuries. This was 
coupled with a matter-of-fact acceptance of the scenery, which 
means indifference. Furthermore, with the very inadequate 
glimpse of a minute fraction of all the story of the neighbourhood 
which that one sunny hour had afforded, the boy discovered a new 
world, and his eyes could never again fall on that radiant landscape 
quite in the old way. 

It seemed that there was some deplorable waste of material 
here in two equally important directions. With some little effort 
at organisation; surely the children of every parish in the land 
might be marshalled into a delightful band of local collectors, who, 
whilst stimulating their own imaginations to a rational love of their 
surroundings and thus bringing fresh vigour to parish life, could 
at the same time be turned into the long-needed agents for the 
impossible individual task of gathering every scrap of vanishing 
landscape-history throughout the kingdom before it is lost. The 
writer is well aware how much of this is already being attempted 
in isolated places with admirable results. But he has not discovered 
one parish where it has yet been reduced to anything like the neces- 
sary and obvious system which the case requires. Suppose the youth 
of every parish, as part of their education, assisted in the compilation 
of a simple Domesday-book of their own boundaries, illustrated 
by sketches (or snapshots), diagrams, and plans (even as rude as 
ours at Bewick, if properly reduced to scale) of every historical 
memorial that their soil supplies. The educational and moral 
result would be no less valuable to the workers, their parents 
and neighbours, than the accumulation of documentary material 
would be to national history. This need not be confined to civil 
or religious history only. The need is equally great in every depart- 
ment of natural history. My bright Northumbrian boy, in spite 
of Nature-knowledge classes, could tell me nothing of the names 
and families of plants that we saw about us, a little of the birds, 
nothing at all of the clouds. He was not the first country boy I 
had conversed with, and he was certainly not below the average of 
our peasant children in general. In many respects he was very 
much above. Yet such are the facts. 

It will be said there is nothing new in this—that it chronicles 
no discovery. Evidently not. But it affords a striking opportunity 
of reiterating elementary impressions which we recognise, but do not 
use or reduce to system. Technical and economical rural education 
we do begin strenuously to systematise, but this alone does not 
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arouse a spark of enthusiasm or emotion in rural minds. Nobody 
intimate with rural life supposes that it can be re-animated by the 
amplest technical or economic means any more than by the importa- 
tion of merely urban diversions. If there is no ray of sentiment 
in country life, it is of little use to the nation, whatever statistical 
returns may show. It is surely imaginative attachment to the 
familiar scenes that affords the strongest help in repelling the weari- 
ness and contempt of familiarity, the deadening effects of toil ; 
and it may be doubted whether anything else has such efficacy 
in touching the imagination as this development locally of the 
historic sense. Let us make the present quickening of our 
national and emotional life a stimulus to permanent and 
systematic effort in this direction. 

My boy and I came down from our camp, and parted, I believe, 
with mutual regret. Before I mounted to ride on, he was talking 
of the river Breamish, whilst we looked towards its great bend round 
Hedgeley to the farther hills, and he suddenly stopped to cry, with 
some excitement, “See, see, yon’s heronsewfis!’ From the river- 
side just below, two great birds had risen in majestic flight, and as 
we watched them sail along one of the herons acknowledged the 
homage of our eyes with an unmusical bark. The boy was right. 
They are ‘ grand birds.’ 

ALGERNON GISSING. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF AGINCOURT 


OCTOBER 25, 1415. 







BY THE RT. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART. 





Krize ist Krieg isan axiom much in vogue in Potsdam circles at 

present. It is incontrovertible that war is war; but it has been 

reserved for the Kaiser and his generals to interpret the word as 
@ synonym for rapine and sacrilege, slaughter of unarmed citizens 
and their children, violation of women, and senseless destruction 
of all that is beautiful, but not portable. A year ago we were so 
simple as to believe that men had become more humane than 
their forefathers, and that means had been devised at The Hague 
and elsewhere to purge even war of the worst of its horrors. 
Certainly it is not to medieval chronicles that we should have 

\ turned for guidance in the merciful conduct of a campaign; yet 
the five-hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Agincourt may 
remind us that Henry V. of England, in setting forth upon the 
invasion of France (a campaign, be it admitted, of sheer aggression) 
issued the strictest orders against plunder of all sorts, burning of 
houses, etc., sacrilege and violence to women, under pain of death, 
and prescribed minor, but very severe, penalties upon soldiers who 
should wantonly injure orchards and vineyards. 

All conception of war by those who have never been on active 
service, and all experience by those who have so served, have been 
so utterly set at naught by the scale and fury of the conflict which 
has now raged for more than a year, that one might hesitate before 
reviving memories of less stupendous strife. It is somewhat 
remarkable, indeed, that among the myriad battle-fields of Europe, 
that of Agincourt should still be reckoned famous; for not only 
was the English army equivalent in numbers to no more than a 
couple of modern brigades, but the victory proved barren of all 
advantage to the conqueror and is memorable only as a soveran 
feat of arms. 

When Henry V., at the age of six-and-twenty, ascended the 
throne of England in 1413, his dominion extended over a broad 
tract of the fairest land in France. Pretension to the sovereignty 
of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine had been renounced 
under the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360; but the King of England, 

besides retaining a foothold in Calais, still remained in possession 
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of Poitou, Guienne, and Gascony. Poitou was reconquered by 
Charles V. in 1369; but Henry V. succeeded to the rest, including 
all the rich vine-lands of the Médoc. 

But he was not content with that. Firmly believing himself 
to be the rightful heir of France through his great grandfather 
Edward III., he suddenly abandoned the wild frolics of his youth, 
became deeply religious, and dismissed his old riotous associates. 


Presume not that I am the thing I was: 

For Heaven doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away my former self ; 

So will I those who kept me company. 


He gave further proof of the sincerity of his conversion by 
directing stern measures against the Lollards, and then threw his 
whole remarkable energy into vindicating his claim to the Crown 
of France. In this enterprise, if the chronicler Hall may be trusted, 
he was urged by Henry Chichely, the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the higher clergy, who thought to find in war a 
counterpoise to the growing menace of Lollardism. Holinshed 
followed Hall in the same sense, and Shakespeare gave the narrative 
dramatic force in the opening scenes of Henry V. 

In 1892 Sir James Ramsay of Bamff published his luminous work, 
‘Lancaster and York,’ containing a critical analysis of the various 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, accounts of the campaign 
of Agincourt. He had not at that time access to a manuscript, 
which had long been lost sight of—namely, the ‘ Life of Henry V.,’ 
in English, compiled about the year 1513 by an anonymous writer, 
who explains in his proem that he had ‘ translated two books, the one 
of Titus Livius out of facund Latin, the other of Enguerrant de Mon- 
strelet out of the common language of France . . . and to these 
two aforesaid books I have also added divers sayings of the English 
Chronicles, and to the same also divers other opinions that I have 
read of the report of a certain and honourable ancient person . . . 
that is, the honourable Earl of Ormonde.’ Unluckily, although 
Ormonde fought at Agincourt, the statements given by this writer 
on Ormonde’s authority include no description of the campaign, 
but consist merely of a number of interesting anecdotes illustrating 
incidents in the life of Henry V. Tito Livio himself was an Italian 
in the suite of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, King Henry’s brother. 

King Henry, encouraged by the English prelates, lost no time 

1 Henry IV. Part ii. Act v. Se. 5. 
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in preferring his claim to the throne of France. Envoys were sent 
to demand recognition thereof, and both the contending parties in 
France—the Armagnacs and the Burgundians—sent embassies 
in return to treat with the King of England. On May 23, 1414, a 
secret treaty was made with the Duke of Burgundy, securing to 
Henry certain territory which might be won from the Armagnac 
Princes ; while on May 31, the Bishops of Durham and Norwich 
were appointed to treat with the Armagnacs for Henry’s marriage 
with Princess Katherine, youngest daughter of Charles VI. With 
his bride, the King was to receive the province of Limousin and 
such parts, amounting to more than half, of Guienne and Gascony 
as did he not already possess. 

An over-sceptical critic! has sought to throw discredit upon the 
story of the taunting gift of tennis-balls which the Dauphin caused 
his father’s envoys to take to King Henry ‘as in dirision, with 
credence to say by mouth that the King’s youth was more apte to 
passe the time in such deinties and games, then to enterprise the 
invasion of such and so mightie a realme as is Fraunce.’* Butthe 
incident rests on the authority of several contemporary writers, and, 
being quite in the spirit of the time, may very well be true ; in which 
case it would scarcely predispose Henry to an amicable settlement, 
seeing that, among his many brilliant qualities, a sense of humour 
does not seem to have been conspicuous. 

Anyhow, the terms offered by King Charles, lavish as they were, 
sufficed not for Henry’s ambition. While the negotiations afore- 
said—underhand with Burgundy, above-board with Charles—were 
proceeding, warlike preparation went secretly and steadily forward. 
Ships were being built at Southampton, guns were being forged at 
Bristol, and embargo was laid on the export of gunpowder. King 
Henry was bent on war. In our modern view such a war was one 
of sheer aggression. Indeed, the lay members of the Grand Council 
held at Westminster on September 30, 1414, showed some qualms 
in that regard. While dutifully professing themselves ready to 
support the King in prosecuting his rights, they gave utterance to 
the hope that some ‘mene wey’ might be found for avoiding the 
‘ schedynge of cristen blood.’ Not so the clergy; they ‘showed 
less compunction about the ‘schedynge of cristen blood.’* In 


1 Dr. Oskar Emmerig. 
2 Anonymous translation (1513) of Tito Livio’s Vita Henrici Quinti, Poly- 
chronicon, etc. 
3 Lancaster and York. By Sir James K. Ramsay, vol. i. p. 187. 
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days when Kings were accounted as reigning by right divine, they 
would have no difficulty in persuading devout Henry of Monmouth 
that he might incur divine displeasure if he shrank from enforcing 
his claim, and the Synod of Canterbury strengthened that argu- 
ment materially by voting a double Tenth towards the expense of 
the invasion of France. 

For such an enterprise the time seemed peculiarly propitious. 
The kingdom of Charles VI. was rent by civil strife between the 
Armagnacs and the Burgundians. Charles himself was disabled 
by extreme illness for the cares of government ; but he sent a second 
embassy to England with proposals even more liberal than before. 
King Henry received the Archbishop of Bourges at Winchester 
on June 30. In vain the French prelate implored Henry to consider 
the heavy sacrifice which King Charles was willing to make for the 
sake of peace—the dismemberment of his kingdom by the cession 
of much valuable territory and fifteen towns, the hand of his daughter 
Katherine with the magnificent dowry of 800,000 gold crowns, which 
he was willing to increase to 900,000 and the further cession of 
Limoges and Tulle. Contemporary writers vary in their account 
of the manner in which the conference came to an end after several 
days’ discussion. The ambassadors returned to Paris on July 26, 
and told King Charles, truly enough, that Henry was only 
putting off time by bargaining until his armaments should be 
complete. 

The closing days of July were occupied in the suppression of a 
Yorkist plot, and it is not agreeable to remember that King Henry’s 
penultimate act before embarking at Southampton was to sign the 
death-warrants of three very gallant gentlemen, to wit, Richard 
Earl of Cambridge, Henry Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey of 
Heton. On Sunday, August 11, he affixed his seal to the commission 
of his brother John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford, as Regent,} 
and then went on board his ship the Trinity Royal. The fleet, 
consisting of between 1200 and 1400 vessels from twenty to three 
hundred tons burthen, immediately weighed anchor and set a 
course for the French coast. 

It is impossible to arrive at an exact estimate of the strength 
of the King’s army. The translator of Tito Livio adopts 
Monstrelet’s figure of 6000 lances and 24,000 foot, ‘ besides gunners 
and others that serued to cast engins, and besides other artificers 
and laborers, of whome the Kinge hadd great aboundance.’ But 


1 Shakespeare represents Bedford as taking part in the campaign, and makes 
Do mention of his brother Clarence who did so. 
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Sir James Ramsay, after carefully scrutinising the muster rolls, 
has been unable to arrive at a much higher estimate than 2500 men- 
at-arms or esquires, and 6000 archers, 120 miners, and 75 gunners— 
in all, perhaps 10,000 of all ranks. There were besides eighteen 
musicians and a large number of ‘ varlets’ or grooms, non-com- 
batant, though on certain occasions, such as the siege of Harfleur, 
each man-at-arms had a varlet told off to attend on him. Mr. 
Nicholas Colnet was the King’s ‘ phisitian,’ and there were two 
Chief Surgeons and nine assistant surgeons. 

What strikes one as most singular in perusing the rolls is the 
immense number of horses in proportion to so moderate a host. 
Transport was provided for fifty horses for each duke, twenty-four 
for each earl, sixteen for each baron and bishop, six for each knight, 
and four for each man-at-arms. This works out to a total of 10,306 
horses, besides those for the King’s baggage train, and for the 
mounted archers, who are known to have numbered several 
hundreds. 

On the evening of Tuesday, August 13, the English fleet anchored 
in the Seine off Chef de Caux, three miles below Harfleur. The 
Earl of Huntingdon, Sir Gilbert Umfraville, and Sir John de Corne- 
wall went ashore with a clump of spears to reconnoitre. On their 
return they reported that there was no sign of the enemy, and the 
army disembarked next day without the slightest attempt on the 
part of the French to oppose the landing. On Saturday morning 
the 17th, the advanced guard marched off under the King’s brother, 
the Duke of Clarence. The main body followed and took up a 
position for the investment of Harfleur, a strongly fortified little 
town which was deemed the key of Normandy, The siege has been 
described in a ballad of woeful prolixity—Wot ye right well—by 
John Lydgate, a monk of Bury and the Court poet. The joke about 
the Dauphin’s tennis-balls served him well, for he used the terms of 
scoring in the game to illustrate the effect of King Henry’s artillery, 
giving to each piece its name, for in those days cannon were 
christened as carefully as ships. 


‘Tenys,’ seyde the Grete Gonne, 
How felawes go we to game ; 
Among the houses of Harflewe roune 
It dide the Frensshmen right gret grame. 
‘ Fyftene before,’ seyde London, tho 
His ball wol faire he gan it throwe, 
That the stepyll of Harflete and bellys also 
With his breth he dide down blowe. 
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Wot ye right well that thus it was, 
Gloria tibi Trinias ! 
‘xxx is myn,’ seyd Messagere, 
And smartly went his way ; 
Ther wallys that were mad right sure, 
He brast them down, the sothe to say 


Wot ye right well that thus it was, 
Gloria tibi Trinitas ! 

Bombardment, mining, and countermining were carried on for 
more thanamonth. The weather was very hot ; fever and dysentery 
wrought frightful havoc in the besieging force. The English lost 
fully one-third of their strength. The Earl of Suffolk died, the Duke 
of Clarence and the Earls of March and Nottingham were invalided 
home ; so was the Earl of Arundel, who died of ‘ the flux.’ The 
garrison sent passionate appeals for succour to the Dauphin at 
Vernon and the Constable d’Albret at Rouen, but none was forth- 
coming, and the place was surrendered at discretion on Sunday, 
September 22. On the 27th King Henry sent De Gaucourt and 
Guienne Herald with his challenge to the Dauphin, all disputes to 
be decided according to the result of single combat between them. 
This challenge met with no response. 

Henry’s principal officers now urged him to rest content with 
the capture of Harfleur. The French were reported to be in great 
strength, increasing daily, at Rouen; after giving the Earl of 
Dorset 300 lances and 900 archers as a garrison for Harfleur, there 
remained less than 4000 effectives to carry on the campaign! It 
seemed to old soldiers nothing short of midsummer madness to 
persevere with invasion ; but la parole est aux jeunes; Henry was 
but eight-and-twenty ; he was out for conquest and persisted 
in his purpose of marching through the enemy’s country to his 
own town of Calais, expecting, no doubt, that Normandy would 
rise in his favour. 

The army marched, accordingly, on.or about October 8. The 
va’ward or advanced guard was commanded by Sir John de Corne- 
wall and Sir Gilbert Umfraville. The King commanded the 
centre in person, with his young brother ‘good Duke Humphrey ’ 
and the Earl of Huntingdon as lieutenants; the rear-guard being 
committed to Edward, Duke of York, and the Earl of Oxford. 
No baggage was taken except what could be carried on horses ; 
the wagons and guns were left in Harfleur. 

VOL. XXXIX.—NO. 232, N.S. 34 
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King Henry had reckoned upon the friendly neutrality, if not 
the active support, of Jean-sans-peur, Duke of Burgundy, who 
had contrived the murder of King Charles’s brother, the Duke of 
Orléans, in 1407. Moreover, he considered that the Duke of 
Burgundy owed him a return for important services rendered in 
1411, when Henry, in defiance of his father’s orders, fitted out 
and sent an expedition to aid Burgundy in driving the Armagnacs 
out of Paris. Burgundy, indeed, now disregarded King Charles’s 
summons to his standard, and tried lard to prevent the chivalry 
of his vast possessions from ranging themselves under the Ori- 
flamme ; but in vain. Private feuds were hushed ; political hate 
was laid aside; men of all parties became patriots in presence 
of the invader. It was Burgundy’s own brother, Comte de 
Nevers, who led the knights of the Duchy to join the royal army 
at Rouen. Bitter was the chagrin of Burgundy’s only son, the 
Comte de Charolois (afterwards to be known as Philip the Good), 
a lad of nineteen, when his governors, acting under the Duke’s 
orders, removed him from Arras to Aire, in order that he should 
not be able to obey King Charles’s summons. As for King Charles 
himself, his council would not consent to allow either him or the 
Dauphin to join the army. It was only fifty years since their 
King John had died, a prisoner of war, in London; what had 
happened at Poitiers might happen again; wherefore the 
Constable, Charles d’Albret, was appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
This was deemed a grievous slight upon the Seigneurs de Fleur-de- 
lys—the Princes of the Blood—who resented it accordingly, just 
as the Scottish nobles, a hundred years later, felt and acted about 
the appointment of Oliver Sinclair—a mere gentleman of cloak 
and sword—to command them at the battle of Solway Moss. To 
understand the causes which led to the overthrow of the splendid 
French army in this campaign, one has to bear in mind the intensely 
aristocratic character of the military system at this period. 
Hereditary rank was the primary qualification for high command 
in the French army, and the slightest infringement of privilege 
or precedence in the appointment of officers was sure to breed 
discontent and disaffection. On this occasion, the patriotic offer 
of the citizens of Paris to serve against the English invaders was 
disdainfully rejected by the Constable’s council. 

King Henry marched by Montvilliers and Fécamp about fifty 
miles to Argues, which was reached on October 11. The castle 
opened fire, pitching some stone cannon-balls at the English 
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advanced guard ; but means were found to persuade the governor 
to allow the army passage by the bridge over the river Béthune. 
Thirty miles further brought them on Sunday, the 13th, to within 
five miles of Abbeville on the Somme. Hitherto none but the 
most trifling resistance had been offered to the advance of the 
column. If the passage of the Somme should not be opposed, 
the way to Calais lay plain and fair before King Henry. But he 
found the ford of Blanche-Taque, where Edward III. had crossed 
on his way to victory at Cregy, held in force against him, and the 
bridges at Abbeville broken down. He could not afford to take 
any risks, so there was nothing for it but to turn his back upon 
Calais, wheel to the right, and march up the river till a practicable 
crossing could be found. Pont-Saint-Remy had been demolished 
and provisions were running alarmingly short. On the 16th the 
army bivouacked at Boves, about thirty miles above Abbeville, 
where they managed to frighten the people into selling them enough 
bread and more than was good for them of wine. ‘I do not 
care,’ said the King, ‘if the men fill their bottles for the march; 
but I will not have them turn their bellies into bottles.’ 

Next day, at Corbie, where they had a smart skirmish with 
the enemy, King Henry ordered a punishment parade, and one of 
his soldiers, having been caught stealing from a church, was hanged. 
At last, on Friday, the 18th, the fords of Voyenne and Béthancourt, 
near Nesle, were found unguarded, and the army crossed the 
Somme. 

The King took up quarters at Monchy-Lagache, where, on 
Sunday, the 20th, he received a communication from the Dukes of 
Orléans and Bourbon, quite in keeping with the usages of chivalry. 
The French army had been marching on a course parallel with that 
of the English, twenty or thirty miles further inland, from Rouen, 
through Beauvais and Saint-Just to Ham, where the two lines of 
advance converged. The heralds of the French princes, having 
been brought before King Henry by the Duke of York, delivered 
their message, which was, practically, to inquire upon what day 
and in what place it would suit Henry’s convenience to give the 
Constable battle. The experience of a couple of months’ cam- 
paigning made Henry wary of committing himself. He waived 
aside the challenge, replying that all would be done according to 
God’s will. When the heralds asked further in what direction 
he intended to march. ‘ Straight to Calais,’ said he, and bade them 
warn the French princes ‘ that they let not our journey, nor seeke 
34-2 
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th’ effusion of so much Christian bloode.’ Then he dismissed the 
heralds with a guerdon of ‘an hundred crownes of French 
money.’ 

After this episode, Henry fully expected to be attacked next 
morning ; but as the enemy put in no appearance, he resumed his 
march, passing to the east of Peronne, where he had a brush with 
the garrison. On the night of Tuesday, the 22nd, the English lay at 
Achen and Forceville ; on the 23rd at Bonniéres, with an advanced 
party under the Duke of York at Frevent on the river Canche. 

On Thursday, the 24th, the King’s scouts brought in word that 
the French were in great force upon the river Ternoise, preparing 
to destroy the bridge and oppose his crossing. A body of horse 
and foot was immediately sent forward to seize the bridge, which 
they successfully accomplished after some hard fighting. The 
Duke of York then rode across to reconnoitre. From the elevated 
plateau, on the north side of the river, he made out that the French 
columns were concentrated about Ruisseauville and were moving 
upon Tramecourt and Agincourt, directly upon the line of the 
English advance. The King, on receiving York’s report, rode 
forward to see for himself. Returning quickly, he deployed his 
slender column upon a ridge of rising ground, and prepared to 
receive attack by causing knights and men-at-arms to dismount, 
as he did himself, and sending all horses to the rear. The French 
commander, however, halted his columns about half a mile from 
the English line, a slight depression in the ground lying between 
the two armies. i 

In the afternoon the French resumed their march; but not, as 
King Henry expected, to attack. Their right flank rested on the 
eastern side of the wood which surrounded (and still partly surrounds) 
the hamlet of Tramecourt. Moving to their right rear, they were 
lost to sight behind the wood ; whereupon King Henry, anticipating 
a flanking movement upon his left, threw his line into column and 
moved to a fresh position having the wood of Tramecourt on his 
right, the village of Agincourt on his left front, and Maisoncelles 
behind his left flank. The two armies bivouacked in their relative 
positions, and a miserable time they must have had, for a cold and 
heavy autumnal rain fell during the forepart of the night. The 


1 According to Tito Livio, the two armies were only 250 paces apart; but his 
testimony must be received with caution, for he estimates the strength of the 
French at the preposterous figure of 101,000. Probably it did not exceed 30,000 
or 35,000. 
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King found quarters for himself in Maisoncelles, ‘iij. shotts of a 
bowe or thereaboute from the Frenchmen.’ 

‘That night the Frenchmen made grete fyers, everie man 
vnder his banner ; and that night the Frenchmen, fishinge before 
the nett, played [for] the Englishmen at dyce, as if they had bin 
assured of the victory, where by the purveyaunce of God they [were] 
disappointed. . . . The Englishmen ceased not of all the night to 
blow or sound their busines, trumpets or other musicks, whereof 
they had greate plenty, in so much as all the grounde about them 
resounded at their noyse.’ } 

Next morning, the 25th, the Constable of France showed no 
disposition to attack, appearing content with having barred the 
road to Calais. This was undoubtedly sound strategy, for his 
army far outnumbered the little English column, perhaps by five 
to one,? and King Henry could not remain long on the defensive, 
being seriously short of provender for man and horse. Vast as 
is the difference between the operations of war in the fifteenth 
century and those in the twentieth century, the uppermost and most 
urgent thought of a commander in the field remains that of supplies. 
But if the Constable was indisputably right in awaiting the English 
attack, he went deplorably wrong in the choice of a position. 
Instead of availing himself of his immense superiority in numbers 
by deploying on so wide a front as to overlap his enemy on both 
flanks, he disposed his troops in a dense column with a front of not 
more than 800 or 900 yards, closed in on either flank by the woods 
and garden enclosures of Tramecourt and Agincourt. He was 
strong in cavalry, but sacrificed all advantage in that respect by 
taking up so cramped a position. 

Henry’s quick eye detected the enemy’s blunder at once. He 
had dismissed his French prisoners on parole the night before, on 
condition that they should return if, as was most improbable, he 
should win the coming battle. He caused Mass to be celebrated at 
daybreak, and then, mounting his little white or grey palfrey, 
(reminding one of Bruce’s 

‘ane gay palfray 
Litill and joly,’ 
at Bannockburn, and Napoleon’s ‘Marengo’ at Waterloo), he 


1 Translator of Tito Livio, etc., p. 52. 
2 The chronicler, Jehan de Wavrin, who was present on the French side, says 
the French were in six times the strength of the English ; Enguerrand de Monstrelet 
gives them 150,000; while Jean Le Févre, present at the battle on the English 
side, says they were three times as strong. 
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caused Sir Thomas Erpingham to marshal the troops upon their 
alignment. The King’s helmet (the same which is still preserved 
in Westminster Abbey) was encircled by a golden diadem richly 
encrusted with jewels. His jupon or surcoat may have been 
tarnished with ‘ the ills of a rough compaigning,’ but there were 
proudly displayed thereon the leopards of England quartering the 
lilies of France. In our own prosaic times we try to make the 
soldier as nearly invisible as possible before sending him into action ; 
but in the fifteenth century knights were wont to vie with one 
another in splendour of fighting attire. 

Erpingham marshalled the army in three ‘ battles,’ a term 
used by the English chroniclers to indicate divisions, and one 
which may be borrowed for the occasion, seeing that the word 
‘division’ in modern usage predicates something far larger than 
King Henry’s whole force. The men-at-arms stood four deep ; the 
archers probably in double rank. The Duke of York commanded 
on the right, Lord Camoys on the left, and the King in the centre. 
There was no reserve, and, as no reinforcements had reached the 
English army since it left Harfleur, Henry had to stake everything 
upon an attempt to cut his way through the dense mass of the 
enemy with his entire force of no more than 4000 men. Of these, 
3000 were archers ; the remainder, knights and men-at-arms, who 
fought dismounted. Even the King sent away his horse with the 
rest which were to remain in rear with the sick and the baggage 
under charge of ten lances and twenty archers. 

In his critical, yet spirited, account of the battle, Sir James Ram- 
say concludes that each little battalion of 300 dismounted men-at- 
armshad a body of archers on either flank disposed en herse—that 
is, in a wedge-like formation with the apex towards the enemy.* 

The French array was very different. Their nominal comman- 
der-in-chief was the Constable d’Albret, to whom Charles VI. had 
committed the Oriflamme ; but the proud nobles of France flouted 
his authority. The Constable wished to play a waiting game, 
knowing that King Henry would be starved into submission ; 
but the fiery spirits of the other commanders were impatient for 
action: hence divided counsels and lack of discipline—sure pre- 
cursors of calamity. 

There were at least a dozen jealous competitors for the command 
of the first division, each founding upen his royal or feudal pre- 


1 Lancaster and York, vol. i. p. 214. Sir James has kindly consented to ‘the 
reproduction, on a reduced scale, of his plan of the field of Agincourt to illustrate 
this paper. 
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cedence. Eventually the Constable seems to have been reduced to 
sharing it with five others—namely, Boucicault, Marshal of France 
and Captain of Normandy, the Royal Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
the Comte d’Eu, and Arthur of Brittany, Comte de Richemont. 
The Marshal failed to persuade the dismounted men-at-arms to 
allow the archers and crossbowmen to be in front, where, only, they 
could be of the slightest use; for there was no room toextend them 
on the flanks. The men-at-arms claimed the foremost place as a 
privilege, which they refused to yield; so the archers were kept 
in the rear of the division, where they could not shoot! The cavalry 
rode on either flank, and the guns seem never to have been brought 
into action at all. 

The second division was commanded by the Dukes of Bar and 
of Alengon and the Counts of Nevers and Vaudemont; while the 
third division, in which the men-at-arms remained in the saddle, 
was entrusted to the Counts of Dammartin, Marle, and Fauquemberg. 
We are told that the French stood thirty-one deep upon their front 
—an unwieldy formation, similar to that which cost so dear to 
d’Erlon’s magnificent infantry at Waterloo. 

King Henry was but a young soldier, yet he could not but 
perceive the frightful peril in which his small army stood ; for each 
of the three French divisions was in itself equal, if not superior, 
in numbers to the whole English force. Accordingly, he opened 
negotiation for a free passage to Calais, offering to restore Harfleur 
and release all his prisoners from their parole. This implied a 
heavy sacrifice, inasmuch as the ransom of these prisoners formed 
the only reward that could be claimed by his officers and men. 
The Constable d’Albret would willingly have accepted these terms, 
for he had no wish to take his unruly knights into action ; but these 
gentlemen did not at all relish giving up so fair a prospect of 
capturing the King of England and other valuable prisoners. So 
Henry was told that his offer could be accepted only on condition 
that he should renounce all claim to the throne of France, 
retaining only his posessions in Guienne and Picardy. 

Now King Henry, piously persuaded that he was by right divine 
King of France, believed that his duty as a Christian Prince was 
to enforce his claim, and preferred death to the dishonour of 
relinquishing it. 

The weather had cleared by this time, and it was a fine bright 
autumn morning. The Constable of France, finding his position 
intolerably cramped between the woods, withdrew his army some 
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three hundred yards to the rear, where upon higher ground he found 
room to mass his cavalry upon the flanks. One phrase used by 
Tito Livio’s translator in describing the French array has been 
heard again of late from another quarter. ‘The Frenchmen,’ he 
says, “had much confidence in the great multitude of theire 
people, in their shyninge armor and beauteous, and in there 
greate and mightie horses.’ 

The Constable showed no disposition to attack his enemy, 
wisely leaving the initiative to King Henry. To the English, 
owing to scarcity of provisions, it had been equally fatal to hold 
their ground or to retreat ; wherefore, between nine and ten o’clock, 
Henry crossed himself and cried: ‘In the name of Almighty God 
and Saint George, Avant Banner!’ Marshal Erpingham threw 
his warder in the air, the soldiers knelt and kissed the earth, rose 
again cheering heartily, and the whole line moved forward to the 
attack. 

In 1915 it is artillery and high explosives that prepare the way 
for cavalry and infantry. In 1415 King Henry’s cavalry were all 
dismounted, his few guns had been left behind, and it was on his 
archers that he relied in taking the offensive. Nor did he rely in 
vain. These hardy fellows, lightly clad at best, and now tattered 
and travel-stained, made no great show on the field ; but right well 
did they know their craft, and they enjoyed the great advantage 
of fighting with the low autumnal sun at their backs. Every man 
carried a six-foot stake, sharply pointed at both ends. So soon 
as the line was within bowshot of the enemy, the archers planted 
these stakes as a defence against cavalry. The French cavalry 
were sent forward from the flanks to scatter the archers; but the 
cultivated ground was too deep and the space too narrow for shock 
tactics. The squadrons lost their formation ; the cloth-yard shafts 
made woeful havoc among them ; riderless horses, maddened with 
pain, turned and broke through the French infantry; here was 
re-enacted a scene like that of the chivalrous Gloucester’s discom- 
fiture at Bannockburn, brought about by the same cause—namely, 
heavy cavalry thrown into confusion by impracticable ground, 
exposed to archery shot, and falling back in disorder upon the ranks 
in rear of them. 

The Constable moved up his infantry of the first line. They 
came on with loud shouts of ‘Montjoye! Montjoye!’ but they 
only added to the confusion; for the ground was so deep that the 
men sank nearly to mid-leg at each step—jusques au gros des jambes. 
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says des Ursins.1 They, too, suffered grievously from English 
arrows, for, being led in separate columns to outflank the archers, 
they received the shot on their flanks. 

Meanwhile, the French archers and crossbowmen, who ought 
to have been put first in action, having been kept in rear of the 
French column, could not be brought intoplay. The English archers 
maintained their shot till their arrows were all spent; then they 
slung their bows, and went in with swords and maces, hatchets 
and bills, hacking and pounding at the helpless mob before them. 
The butchery at this time was frightful: the first French line 
and its cavalry were hopelessly broken. 

During this first onset the English, greatly outnumbered and 
fighting for dear life, could not afford to take prisoners; but when 
they engaged the second French line, which was already in much 
disarray, King Henry’s men and officers turned their atten- 
tion to the primary business of feudal warfare, for it would be 
deemed but a barren victory that did not bring its harvest of 
ransom. Many prisoners were taken at this stage of the battle. 
The English had now become the attacking force; the French 
knights had lost all control of their men, who, being hopelessly 
crushed between the fugitives in front and the troops advancing in 
their rear, were unable to obey such orders as might be heard or 
to use their weapons. They broke away into the woods on either 
flank, leaving their officers to surrender or perish. 

The Duc d’Alencgon mounted his horse and strove in vain to 
rally the second French line. Failing in this, he rode straight into 
the English ranks, where, according to one report, he attacked and 
wounded Humphrey of Gloucester, who was easy to recognise from 
the royal arms on his surcoat. King Henry, starting forward to 
rescue his brother, received a blow from d’Alengon’s axe, which 
shore off a golden fleur-de-lys from his crown and inflicted the dent 
which may still be seen on the helmet. This was the gallant 
d’Alengon’s last act, for he was dragged from the saddle and 
despatched on the spot. It was here, probably, and about the 
same time that Antoine Duc de Brabant was killed. 

There still remained the third French line unbroken; but not 
for long. The frightful confusion in their front engendered panic 
—unreasoning, as panic always is; for they had only to hold their 
ground to redeem the fortunes of the day. But there ran among 


1 Jean Jouvenel des Ursins, afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, wrote the 
Chronique de Charles VI. 
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them a murmur, rising presently into a cry, the direst, the surest 
herald of disaster : Sauve qui peut! It took but a few moments to 
dissolve the glittering array in headlong flight. The Counts of Marle 
and Fauquemberg did, indeed, rally some 600 spears for a last 
despairing charge; but both these brave chevaliers fell, and the 
French army was nomore. Only a few nobles and knights remained 
—too proud to fly ; some of them chose to die with their faces to 
the foe ; others surrendered at discretion. 

For Henry and his weary little army it was a marvellous 
deliverance ; but it was too soon to reckon themselves free from 
peril. It was impossible to clinch the victory by pursuit; the 
Sieur de Riviére actually succeeded in stopping the flight of the 
third French division and marshalling them for attack. It seemed 
at one time as if the conflict was about to be renewed. Moreover, 
word was brought to King Henry that his baggage was being 
plundered by the country folk. The case was desperate, and the 
King of England had recourse to a desperate remedy, which even 
self-preservation could hardly justify. The prisoners taken from 
the French exceeded, it is said, the entire English force in number. 
These would have been a source of much peril if the English became 
engaged afresh; wherefore the King sent a herald to warn the 
French commander that, if he assumed the offensive, the throats 
of all the prisoners would be cut. Contemporary French writers 
declare that he issued orders that every man should kill his prisoner, 
and that, finding them slow to obey in this sacrifice of ransom, an 
esquire and two hundred archers were told off as butchers, and 
that many notable knights were put to the sword before Riviére 
gave signs of quitting the field. 

The whole affair was over not long after noon. The flower of 
French chivalry, leading troops perfectly fresh and thoroughly 
well equipped, had been utterly routed by a ragged, footsore, half- 
starving band—one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth of their number. 
It was an early example of the success of line against column, 
for, as Tito Livio observes, ‘the battells of the Englishmen were 
as longe as the fielde wherein they fought woulde suffer, which was 
greately to there aduantage, for by that there enemies were letted 
[hindered] to come vppon them at the sides and backe of the hoast.’ 

French writers put the loss of the Constable’s army in killed at 
numbers varying from 4000 to 11,000. Monstrelet records that 


1 A writer in the Harleian MSS. 782, says the number so rallied was 20,000 ; 
but this figure may safely be divided by two or three. 
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after the English had resumed their march to Calais on the day 
after the battle, and after the servants of the fallen French nobles 
had recovered as many corpses as it was possible to identify, washed 
them and interred some in the church of the Minorite Friars 
at Hesdin, and taken others home for burial, the Comte de Charolois 
required the Abbot of Roussainville to have the rest of the dead 
buried. Three trenches were dug twenty-five feet long and twelve 
feet broad, wherein 5800 bodies were laid, the ground being after- 
wards consecrated by the Bishop of Guisnes. Among those who 
are known to have fallen on the field were the Commander-in-Chief— 
the Constable d’Albret, Dampierre Admiral of France, the Dukes 
of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar; the Counts of Blamont, 
Fauquemberg, Roussy, Nevers, Marle, Vaudemont, and Grandpré, 
besides about one hundred knights-banneret. Guillaume Martel, 
who bore the Oriflamme, was killed ; but that famous banner was 
saved, though it never was displayed in battle afterwards. 

Among the prisoners were the two royal Dukes, Orléans and 
Bourbon, the Marshal Boucicault, Arthur of Brittany, and the 
Counts of Vendéme and Eu. 

It is scarcely credible that the English lost no more than 120 or 
130 killed, yet such is the concurrent testimony of most writers of 
both nations. The chronicler Hall, however, was sceptical about 
this, saying: ‘ Other writers, whom I sooner believe, affirm that 
there was slain above five or six hundred persons, which is not 
unlike, considering that the battle was earnestly and furiously 
fought by the space of three long hours.’ The only names of much 
note in the list of English killed are those of Edward, Duke of 
York, grandson of Edward III., Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard de Keighley, and a Welsh esquire called David Gamme. 

The English army, carrying with them 1500 prisoners, reached 
Calais on October 29, where, although the King and his suite were 
received with dutiful ceremony, admittance was refused to his 
troops and their prisoners, the magistrates fearing that they would 
eat the town bare. The English soldiers were in dire want of 
bread (it is said that they had plenty of meat), and the citizens 
drove very hard bargains with them, taking from them nearly all 
the loot they had gathered on the field—gold and silver chains, 
jewels, and even prisoners, in exchange for a few loaves. 

Despite the attenuated condition of his army and the strain that 
had been laid upon the endurance of his men, dauntless King Henry 
had more than half a mind to persevere with the conquest of 
France. But his principal officers ‘considered that the numbers 
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of his people was right smale, and of them that were left many were 
troubled with the disease of the fluxe, and manie so grieued of those 
woundes that they had receaued at the fielde,’ + and succeeded in 
dissuading him from undertaking a winter campaign. The army, 
therefore, embarked and sailed for England on November 16. 


‘ At this passage the sea was maruelous, boysterous and roughe, 
in so much that two of the English shipps were perished in the 
floudes. By reason whereof the French prisoners were so incombred 
and vexed that this day of there passage seemed them as bitter and 
tirrible as that daye wherein they were taken at Agincourt; nor 
I coulde not maruaile inoughe howe the Kinge shoulde haue so 
greate strenghth so easelie to resist and indure the rage and 
boysterous [motion] of the sea without accombrance and disease 
of his stomacke, for vndoubtedly his stomake was as good and 
as whole vppon the sea as when he was vppon the lande.’ ? 


The said prisoners added greatly to the interest of the magnificent 
reception which the Mayor and Aldermen of London prepared for 
the victorious army. In this, as in similar rejoicings, was prepared 
that phenomenon whereof we have all read, but have never seen 
nor are likely to see—namely : ‘The cunditts thorough all the Cittie 
runn no other but good and sweet wynes, and that aboundantly.’ 

So ended the Campaign of Agincourt: nor has the lapse of 
five hundred years falsified King Henry’s vaunting speech to 
Westmorland : 


This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian ® shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few—we happy few—we band of brothers. 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen in England, now abed, 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 


It was a fruitless and costly enterprise, but one that contributed 
not a little to establish the prestige of British infantry, which is 
being so nobly sustained by King George’s troops on the same 
old ground at the present time. 


1 Tito Livio translated. 2 Ibid. 
® October 25 is the feast-day of the twin brothers Crispin and Crispianus. 
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BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SCALE MUST BALANCE. 


‘ My God, Sidney, I’m asking you to marry me!’ 

‘T—I know that. I am asking you something else, Max.’ 

‘I have never been in love with her.’ 

His voice was sulky. He had drawn the car close to a bank, 
and they were sitting in the shade, on the grass. It was the Sunday 
afternoon after Sidney’s experience in the operating-room. 

‘You took her out, Max, didn’t you ?’ 

‘ A few times, yes. She seemed to have no friends. I was sorry 
for her.’ 

‘That was all ?’ 

‘ Absolutely. Good heavens, you’ve put me through a catechism 
in the last ten minutes ! ’ 

‘ If my father were living, or even mother, I—one of them would 
have done this for me, Max. I’m sorry I had to. I’ve been very 
wretched for several days.’ 

It was the first encouragement she had given him. There was 
no coquetry about her aloofness. It was only that her faith in him 
had had a shock and was slow of reviving. 

“You are very, very lovely, Sidney. I wonder if you have any 
idea what you mean to me?’ 

‘You meant a great deal to me, too,’ she said frankly, ‘ until a 
few days ago. I thought you were the greatest man I had ever 
known, and the best. And then—I think I’d better tell you what 
I overheard. I didn’t try to hear. It just happened that way.’ 

He listened doggedly to her account of the hospital gossip, 
doggedly and with a sinking sense of fear, not of the talk, but of 
Carlotta herself. Usually one might count on the woman’s silence, 
her instinct for self-protection. But Carlotta was different. Damn 
the girl, anyhow! She had known from the start that the affair was 
a temporary one; he had never pretended anything else. 

1 Copyright in the United States of America by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
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There was silence for a moment after Sidney finished. Then: 
‘You are not a child any longer, Sidney. You have learned 

a great deal in this last year. One of the things you know is that 

almost every man has small affairs, many of them sometimes, before 

he finds the woman he wants to marry. When he finds her, the 
others are all off—there’s nothing to them. It’s the real thing then, 
instead of the sham.’ 

‘ Palmer was very much in love with Christine, and yet-—— ’ 

‘ Palmer is a cad.’ 

‘I don’t want you to think I’m making terms. I’m not. But 
if this thing went on, and I found out afterwards that you—that 
there was anyone else, it would kill me.’ 

‘Then you care, after all ! ’ 

There was something boyish in his triumph, in the very gesture 
with which he held out his arms, like a child who has escaped a 
whipping. He stood up and, catching her hands, drew her to her 
feet. ‘ You love me, dear.’ 

‘T’m afraid I do, Max.’ 

‘Then I’m yours, and only yours, if you want me,’ he said, and 
took her in his arms. 

He was riotously happy, must hold her off for the joy of drawing 
her to him again, must pull off her gloves and kiss her soft bare palms. 

‘T love you, love you!’ he cried, and bent down to bury his face 
in the warm hollow of her neck. 

Sidney glowed under his caresses—was rather startled at his 
passion, a little ashamed. 

‘Tell me you love me a little bit. Say it.’ 

‘I love you,” said Sidney, and flushed scarlet. 

But even in his arms, with the warm sunlight on his radiant 
face, with his lips to her ear, whispering the divine absurdities of 
passion, in the back of her obstinate little head was the thought 
that, while she had given him her first embrace, he had held other 
women in his arms. It made her passive, prevented her complete 
surrender. 

And after a time he resented it. 

‘You are only letting me love you,’ he complained, ‘I don’t 
believe you care, after all.’ 

He freed her, took a step back from her. 

‘I am afraid I am jealous,’ she said simply. ‘I keep thinking 
of—of Carlotta.’ 

‘ Will it help any if I swear that that is off absolutely ?’ 
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‘Don’t be absurd. It is enough to have you say so.’ 

But he insisted on swearing, standing with one hand upraised, 
his eyes on her. The Sunday landscape was very still, save for the 
hum of busy insect life. A mile or so away, at the foot of two hills, 
lay a white farm-house with its barn and outbuildings. In a small 
room in the barn a woman sat ; and because it was Sunday, and she 
could not sew, she read her Bible. 

‘ —— and that after this there will be only one woman for me,’ 
finished Max, and dropped his hand. He bent over and kissed 
Sidney on the lips. 

At the white farm-house a little man stood in the doorway and 
surveyed the road with eyes shaded by a shirt-sleeved arm. Behind 
him, in a darkened room, a barkeeper was wiping the bar with a 
clean cloth. 

‘TI guess I’ll go and get my coat on, Bill,’ said the little man 
heavily. ‘They’re starting to come now. I see a machine about 
a mile down the road.’ 

Sidney broke the news of her engagement to K. herself, the 
evening of the same day. The little house was quiet when she got 
out of the car at the door. Harriet was asleep on the couch at the 
foot of her bed, and Christine’s rooms were empty. She found 
Katie on the back porch, mountains of Sunday newspapers piled 
around her. 

‘I'd about give you up,’ said Katie. ‘I was thinking, rather 
than see your ice-cream that’s left from dinner melt and go to waste 
I’d take it around to the Rosenfelds.’ 

‘Please take it to them. I’d really rather they had it.’ 

She stood in front of Katie, drawing off her gloves. 

‘ Aunt Harriet’s asleep. Is—is Mr. Le Moyne around ?’ 

‘You're gettin’ prettier every day, Miss Sidney. Is that the 
blue suit Miss Harriet said she made for you? It’s right stylish. 
I'd like to see the back.’ 

Sidney obediently turned, and Katie admired. 

‘When I think how things have turned out!’ she reflected. 
‘ You in a hospital, doing God knows what for all sorts of people, 
and Miss Harriet making a suit like that and asking a hundred 
dollars for it, and that tony that a person doesn’t dare to speak to 
her when she’s in the dining-room. And your poor ma... well, 
it’s all in a lifetime! No; Mr. K.’s not here. He and Mrs. Howe 
are gallivanting around together.’ 

‘ Katie!’ 
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‘ Well, that’s what I call it. I’m not blind. Don’t I hear her 
dressing up about four o’clock every afternoon, and, when she’s 
all ready, sittin’ the parlour door open, and puttin’ a book on her 
knee, as if she’d been reading all afternoon? If he doesn’t stop, 
she’s at the foot of the stairs, calling uptohim. “K.,” she says, “K., 
I’m waiting to ask you something!” or, “ K., wouldn’t you like 
a cup of tea?” She’s always feedin’ him tea and cake, so that 
when he comes to table he won’t eat honest victuals.’ 

Sidney had paused with one glove half off. Katie’s tone carried 
conviction. Was life making another of its queer errors, and 
were Christine and K. in love with each other? She had a curious 
feeling of jealousy. K. had always been her friend, her confidant. 
To give him up to Christine—she shook herself impatiently. What 
had come over her? Why not be glad that he had some sort of 
companionship ? 

She went upstairs to the room that had been her mother’s, and 
took off her hat. She wanted to be alone, to realise what had 
happened to her. She did not belong to herself any more. It 
gave her an odd, lost feeling. She was going to be married—not 
very soon, but ultimately. A year ago her half promise to Joe 
had gratified her sense of romance. She was loved, and she had 
thrilled to it. 

But this was different. Marriage, that had been but a vision 
then, loomed large, almost menacing. She had learned the law 
of compensation ; that for every joy one pays in suffering. Women 
who married went down into the valley of death for their children. 
One must love and be loved very tenderly to pay for that. The 
scale must balance. 

And there were other things. Women grew old, and age was 
not always lovely. This very maternity—was it not fatal to beauty ? 
Visions of child-bearing women in the hospitals came to her. That 
was a part of the price. 

Harriet was stirring, across the hall. Sidney could hear her 
moving about with flat, inelastic steps. 

That was the alternative. One married, happily or not as the 
case might be, and took the risk. Or one stayed single, like Harriet, 
growing a little hard, exchanging slimness for leanness and austerity 
of figure, flat-chested, thin-voiced. One blossomed and withered, 
then, or one shrivelled up without having flowered. All at once it 
seemed very terrible to her. She felt as if she had been caught 
in an inexorable hand that had closed about her. 
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Harriet found her half an hour later, face down on her mother’s 
bed, crying as if her heart would break. She scolded her 
roundly. 

‘You’ve been overworking,’ she said. ‘ You’ve been getting 
thinner. Your measurements for that suit showed it. I have never 
approved of this hospital training, and after last January——’ 

She could hardly credit her senses when Sidney, still swollen 
with weeping, told her of her engagement. 

‘ But I don’t understand. If you care for him and he has asked 
you to marry him, why on earth are you crying your eyes out ?’ 

‘I docare. I don’t know why I cried. It just came over me 
all at once, that I—it was just foolishness. I am very happy, 
Aunt Harriet.’ 

Harriet thought that she understood. The girl needed her 
mother, and she, Harriet, was a hard, middle-aged woman and 
a poor substitute. She patted Sidney’s moist hand. 

‘I guess I understand,’ she said. ‘I'll attend to your wedding 
things, Sidney. We'll show this Street that even Christine Lorenz 
can be outdone.’ And, as an afterthought: ‘I hope Max Wilson 
will settle down now. He’s been none too steady.’ 

K. had taken Christine to see Tillie that Sunday afternoon. 
Palmer had the car out,—had, indeed, not been home since the 
morning of the previous day. He played golf every Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday at the Country Club, and invariably spent 
the night there. So K. and Christine walked from the end of the 
trolley, saying little, but under K.’s keen direction finding bright 
birds in the hedgerows, hidden field flowers, a dozen wonders of the 
country that Christine had never dreamed of. 

The interview with Tillie had been a disappointment to K. 
Christine, with the best and kindliest intentions, struck a wrong 
note. In her endeavour to cover the fact that everything in 
Tillie’s world was wrong, she fell into the error of pretending that 
everything was right. 

Tillie, grotesque of figure and tragic-eyed, listened to her 
patiently, while K., uneasy and uncomfortable, stood in the wide 
door of the hay-barn and watched automobiles turning in from 
the road. When Christine rose to leave, she confessed her failure 
frankly. 

‘I’ve meant well, Tillie,’ she said. ‘I’m afraid I’ve said exactly 
what I shouldn’t. I can only think that, no matter what is wrong, 
two wonderful pieces of luck have come to you. Your husband— 
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that is, Mr. Schwitter—cares for you,—you admit that,—and you 
are going to have a child.’ 

Tillie’s pale eyes filled. 

‘I used to be a good woman, Mrs. Howe,’ she said simply. 
‘Now I’m not. When I look in that glass at myself, and call 
myself what I am, I’d give a good bit to be back on the Street 
again.’ 

~ She found opportunity for a word with K. while Christine went 
ahead of him out of the barn. 

‘I’ve been wanting to speak to you, Mr. Le Moyne.’ She 
lowered her voice. ‘ Joe Drummond’s been coming out here pretty 
regular. Schwitter says he’s drinking a little. He don’t like 
him loafing around here: he sent him home last Sunday. What’s 
come over the boy ?’ 

‘Tl talk to him.’ 

‘The barkeeper says he carries a revolver around, and talks 
wild. I thought maybe Sidney Page could do something with him.’ 

‘I think he’d not like her to know. I'll do what I can.’ 

K.’s face was thoughtful as he followed Christine to the road. 

Christine was very silent on the way back to the city. More 
than once K. found her eyes fixed on him, and it puzzled him. Poor 
Christine was only trying to fit him into the world she knew—a 
world whose men were strong but seldom tender, who gave up 
their Sundays to golf, not to visiting unhappy outcasts in the 
country. How masculine he was, and yet how gentle! It gave her 
a choking feeling in her throat. She took advantage of a steep 
bit of road to stop and stand a moment, her fingers on his shabby 
grey sleeve. 

It was late when they got home. Sidney was sitting on the low 
step, waiting for them. Wilson had come across at seven, impatient 
because he must see a case that evening, and promising an early 
return. In the little hall he had drawn her to him and kissed her, 
this time not on the lips, but on the forehead, and on each of her 
white eyelids, 

‘ Little wife-to-be!’ he had said, and was rather ashamed of 
his own emotion. From across the Street, as he got into his car, he 
had waved his hand to her. 

Christine went to her room, and, with a long breath of content, 
K. folded up his long length on the step below Sidney. 

‘ Well, dear ministering angel,’ he said, ‘ how goes the world 2’ 

‘Things have been happening, K.’ 
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He sat erect and looked at her. Perhaps because she had a 
woman’s instinct for making the most of a piece of news, perhaps— 
more likely, indeed—because she divined that the announcement 
would not be entirely agreeable, she delayed it, played with it. 

‘I have gone into the operating-room.’ 

‘Fine!’ 

‘The costume is ugly. I look hideous in it.’ 

‘Doubtless.’ Hesmiled up at her. There was relief in his eyes, 
and still a question. ‘Is that all the news ?’ 

‘There is something else, K.’ 

It was a moment before he spoke. He sat looking ahead, his 
face set. Apparently he did not wish to hear her say it ; for when, 
after a moment, he spoke, it was to forestall her. after all. 

‘I think I know what it is, Sidney.’ 

‘ You expected it, didn’t you ?’ 

‘ [—it’s not an entire surprise.’ 

‘ Aren’t you going to wish me happiness ? ’ 

‘If my wishing could bring anything good to you, you would 
have everything in the world.’ His voice was not entirely steady, but 
his eyes smiled into hers. “Am I—are we going to lose yousoon ?’ 

‘I shall finish my training. I made that a condition.’ 

Then, in a burst of confidence : 

‘I know so little, K., and he knows so much! I am going to 
read and study, so that he can talk to me about his work. That’s 
what marriage ought to be, a sort of partnership. Don’t you think 
so?’ 

K. nodded. His mind refused to go forward to the unthinkable 
future. Instead, he was looking back—back to those days when 
he had hoped sometime to have a wife to talk to about his work, 
that beloved work that was no longer his. And, finding it agonising, 
as indeed all thought was that summer night, he dwelt for a moment 
on that evening, a year before, when in the same June moonlight 
he had come up the Street and had seen Sidney where she was now, 
with the tree shadows playing over her. 

Even that first evening he had been jealous. 

It had been Joe then. Now it was another and older man, 
daring, intelligent, unscrupulous. And this time he had lost her 
absolutely, lost her without a struggle to keep her. His only struggle 
had been with himself, to remember that he had nothing to offer 


but failure. 
‘Do you know,’ said Sidney suddenly, ‘ that it is almost a year 
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since that night you came up the Street, and I was here on the 
steps ?” 

‘That’s a fact, isn’t it!’ He managed to get some surprise 
into his voice. 

‘How Joe objected to your coming! Poor Joe!’ 

‘Do you ever see him ?’ 

‘Hardly ever now. I think he hates me.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because—well, you know, K. Why do men always hate a 
woman who just happens not to love them ?’ 

‘I don’t believe they do. I—it would be much better for them 
if they could. As a matter of fact, there are poor devils who go 
through life trying to do that very thing, and failing.’ 

Sidney’s eyes were on the tall house across. It was Dr. 
Kd’s evening office hour, and through the open window she could 
see a line of people waiting their turn. They sat immobile, inert, 
doggedly patient, until the opening of the back office door promoted 
them all one chair toward the consulting-room. 

‘I shall be just across the Street,’ she said at last. ‘ Nearer 
than I am at the hospital.’ 

‘You will be much farther away. You will be married.’ 

‘ But we will still be friends, K. ?’ 

Her voice was anxious, a little puzzled. She was often puzzled 
with him. 

* Of course.” 

But, after another silence, he astounded her. She had fallen 
into the way of thinking of him as always belonging to the house, 
even, in a sense, belonging to her. And now—— 

‘Shall you mind very much if I tell you that I am thinking of 
going away ?’ 

mea’ 

‘My dear child, you do not need a lodger here any more. I have 
always received infinitely more than I have paid for, even in the 
small services I have been able to render. Your Aunt Harriet is 
prosperous. You are away, and some day you are going to be 
married. Don’t you see—I am not needed ?’ 

‘That does not mean you are not wanted.’ 

‘TI shall not go far. I'll always be near enough, so that I can 
see you ’—he changed this hastily—‘ so that we can still meet and 
talk things over. Old friends ought to be like that, not too near, but 
to be turned on when needed, like a tap.’ 
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‘Where will you go ?’ 

‘The Rosenfelds are rather in straits. I thought of helping 
them to get a small house somewhere and of taking a room with 
them. It’s largely a matter of furniture. If they could furnish 
it even plainly, it could be done. I—haven’t saved anything.’ 

* Do you ever think of yourself ?’ she cried. ‘ Have you always 
gone through life helping people, K.? Save anything! I should 
think not! You spend it all on others.’ She bent over and put 
her hand on his shoulder. ‘It will not be home without you, K.’ 

To save him, he could not have spoken just then. A riot of 
rebellion surged up in him, that he must let his best thing in his 
life go out of it. To go empty of heart through the rest of his days, 
while his very arms ached to hold her! And she was so near—just 
above, with her hand on his shoulder, her wistful face so close that, 
without moving, he could have brushed her hair. 

* You have not really wished me happiness, K. Do you remem- 
ber, when I was going to the hospital and you gave me the little 
watch—do you remember what you said ?’ 

* Yes ’"—huskily. 

* Will you say it again ?’ 

*‘ But that was good-bye.’ 

“Isn’t this, in a way? You are going to leave us, and I—say 
it, K.’ 

‘Good-bye, dear, and—God bless you.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CARLOTTA AND THE LAMB. 


THE announcement of Sidney’s engagement was not to be made for 
a year. Wilson, chafing under the delay, was obliged to admit to 
himself that it was best. Many things could happen in a year. 
Carlotta would have finished her training, and by that time would 
probably be reconciled to the ending of their relationship. 

He intended to end that. He had meant every word of what he 
had sworn to Sidney. He was genuinely in love, even unselfishly 
—as far as he could be unselfish. 

The secret was to be carefully kept also for Sidney’s sake. The 
hospital did not approve of engagements between nurses and the 
staff. It was disorganising, bad for discipline. And, since the 
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affair of the wrong medicine, Sidney had been under more or less 
espionage. Someone had made the error, the Executive Committee 
argued. It had given Sidney the benefit of the doubt and had not 
expelled her ; but it was not inclined to grant her any indulgences. 

In spite of the Executive Committee, Sidney was very happy 
allthat summer. She glowed with pride when her lover put through 
a difficult piece of work ; flushed and palpitated when she heard his 
praises sung ; grew to know, by a sort of intuition, when he was in 
the house. She wore his solitaire engagement ring on a fine chain 
around her neck, and grew prettier day by day. 

Once or twice, however, when she was at home, away from the 
glamour, her early fears obsessed her. Would he always love 
her? He was so handsome and so gifted, and there were women 
who were mad about him. That was the gossip of the hospital. 
Suppose she married him and gave him everything—her youth, her 
beauty, herself,—and then he tired of her? In her humility she 
thought that perhaps only her youth, and such charm as she had 
that belonged to youth, held him. And before her, always she saw 
the tragic women of the wards. 

K. had postponed his leaving until the autumn. Sidney had 
been insistent, and Harriet had topped the argument in her business- 
like way. 

‘Tf you insist on being an idiot and adopting the Rosenfeld 
family,’ she said, ‘ wait until September. The season for boarders 
doesn’t begin until fall.’ 

So K. waited for ‘ the season,’ and ate his heart out for Sidney 
in the interval. 

Johnny Rosenfeld still lay in his ward, inert from the waist down. 
He was determinedly cheerful. K. was his most frequent visitor. 
As a matter of fact, he was watching the boy closely, at Max Wilson’s 
request. 

‘Tell me when I’m to do it,’ said Wilson, ‘ and when the time 
comes, for God’s sake stand by me. Come to the operation. He’s 
got so much confidence that I’ll help him that I don’t dare to fail.’ 

So K. came on visiting days, and, by special dispensation, on 
Saturday afternoons. He was teaching the boy basket-making. 
Not that he knew anything about it himself; but, by means of a 
blind teacher, he kept just one lesson ahead. The ward was in- 
tensely interested. It found something absurd and rather touching 
in this tall, serious young man with the surprisingly deft fingers, 
tying raffia knots with his mouth set and his eyes determined. 
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The first basket went, by Johnny’s request, to Sidney Page. 

‘I want her to have it,’ he said. ‘She got corns on her fingers 
from rubbing me when I came in first; “and, besides—— ’ 

‘Yes?’ said K. He was tying a most complicated knot, and 
could not look up. 

‘I know something,’ said Johnny. ‘I’m not going to get in 
wrong by talking, but I know something. You give her the basket.’ 

K. looked up then, and surprised Johnny’s secret in his face. 

‘Ah!’ he said. 

‘If I’d squealed she’d have finished me for good. They’ve 
got me, you know. I’m not running in 2:40 these days.’ 

‘T’'ll not tell, or make it uncomfortable for you. What do you 
know ?’ - 

Johnny looked around. The ward was in the somnolence of 
mid-afternoon. The nearest patient, a man in a wheel-chair, was 
snoring heavily. 

‘It was the dark-eyed one that changed the medicine on me,’ 
hesaid. ‘The one with the heels that were always tapping around, 
waking me up. She did it: I saw her.’ 

After all, it was only what K. had suspected before. But a 
sense of impending danger to Sidney obsessed him. If she would 
do that, what would she do when she learned of the engagement ? 
And he had known her before. He believed she was totally un- 
scrupulous. The odd coincidence of their paths crossing again 
troubled him. He knew it was one of the accidents of life, but he 
was uneasy. 

Carlotta Harrison was well again, and back on duty. Luckily 
for Sidney, her three-months’ service in the operating-room kept 
them apart. For Carlotta wasnownot merely jealous. She found 
herself neglected, ignored. It ate her like a fever. 

Sidney was simple, rather naive. But at last she understood, 
and made no further friendly advances. They spoke when occa- 
sional duties threw them together; that was all. The gossip of 
the anesthetising-room about the medicine, Sidney had rejected 
as unthinkable. 

But Carlotta did not yet suspect an engagement. It had been 
her theory that Wilson would not marry easily—that, in a sense, he 
would have to be coerced into marriage. Some clever woman would 
marry him some day, and no one would be more astonished than 
himself. 

She thought merely that Sidney was playing her game, with 
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different weapons. So she planned the battle, ignorant that she 
had lost before the opening shots. 

Her method was simple enough. She stopped sulking, met 
Max with smiles, made no overtures toward a renewal of their 
relations. At first this annoyed him. Later it piqued him. To 
desert a woman was justifiable, under certain circumstances. 
But to desert a woman, and have her apparently not even know 
it, was against the rules of the game. 

During a surgical dressing in a private room, one day, he allowed 
his fingers to touch hers, as on that day a year before when she 
had taken Miss Simpson’s place in his office. He was rewarded 
by the same slow, smouldering glance that had caught his attention 
before. So she was only acting indifference! It was good acting. 
His insatiable vanity was appeased, and for a few days he paid 
little or no attention to her. 

Then Carlotta made her second move. A new house surgeon 
had come into the house, and was going through the process of 
learning that, from a senior at the medical school to a half-baked 
junior house surgeon is a long step back. He had to endure the 
good-humoured contempt of the older men, the patronising 
instructions of nurses as to rules. 

Carlotta alone treated him with deference. His uneasy rounds 
in Carlotta’s precinct took on the state and form of staff visitations. 
She flattered, cajoled, looked up to him. 

After a time it dawned on Wilson that this junior cub was 
getting more attention than himself; that, wherever he happened 
to be, somewhere in the offing would be Carlotta and the Lamb, 
the latter eyeing her with worship and a certain condescension. 
Her indifference had only piqued him. The enthroning of a 
successor galled him. Between them, the Lamb suffered mightily 
—was subject to frequent ‘ bawling out,’ as he termed it, in the 
operating-room as he assisted the anesthetist. He took his troubles 
to Carlotta, who soothed him in the corridor—in plain sight of her 
quarry, of course—by putting a sympathetic hand on his sleeve. 

Then, one day, Wilson was goaded to speech. 

‘For the love of heaven, Carlotta,’ he said impatiently, ‘ stop 
making love to that wretched boy. He wriggles like a worm if 
you look at him.’ 

‘I like him. He is thoroughly genuine. I respect him, and— 
he respects me.’ 

‘It’s rather a silly game, you know.’ 
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“What game ?’ 

‘Do you think I don’t understand ? ’ 

‘Perhaps you do. I—I don’t really care a lot about him, 
Max. But I’ve been downhearted. He cheers me up.’ 

Her attraction for him was almost gone—not quite. But he 
was not a bad sort; he felt rather sorry for her. ° 

‘I’m sorry. Then you are not angry with me?’ 

‘Angry? No.’ She lifted her eyes to his, and for once she 
was not acting. ‘I knew it would end, of course. I have lost a 
—a lover. I expected that. But I wanted to keep a friend.’ 

It was the right note. Why, after all, should he not be her 
friend ? He had treated her cruelly, hideously. If she still 
desired his friendship, there was no disloyalty to Sidney in giving 
it. And Carlotta was very careful. Not once again did she allow 
him to see what lay in her eyes. Shetold him of her worries. Her 
training was almost over. She had a chance to take up institutional 
work. She abhorred the thought of private duty. What would 
he advise ? 

The Lamb was hovering near, hot eyes on them both. It was 
no place to talk. 

‘Come to the office and we'll talk it over.’ 

“I don’t like to go there; Miss Simpson is suspicious now.’ 

The institution she spoke of was in another city. It occurred 
to Wilson that if she took it the affair would have reached a grace- 
ful and legitimate end. Also, the thought of another stolen evening 
alone with her was not unpleasant. It would be the last, he 
promised himself. After all, it was owing to her. He had treated 
her badly. 

Sidney would be at a lecture that night. The evening loomed 
temptingly free. 

‘Suppose you meet me at the old corner,’ he said carelessly, 
eyes on the Lamb, who was forgetting that he was only a junior 
house surgeon and was glaring ferociously. ‘ We'll run out into 
the country and talk things over.’ 

She demurred, with her heart beating triumphantly. 

‘ What’s the use of going back to that ? It’s over, isn’t it ?’ 

Her objection made him determined. When at last she had 
yielded, and he made his way down to the smoking-room, it was 
with the feeling that he had won a victory. 


K. had been uneasy all that’day. His ledgers irritated him. 
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He had been sleeping badly since Sidney’s announcement of her 
engagement. At five o’clock, when he left the office, he found 
Joe Drummond waiting outside on the pavement. 

‘Mother said you’d been up to see me a couple of times. I 
thought I’d come round.’ 

K. looked at his watch. 

‘ What do you say to a walk ?’ 

‘Not out in the country. I’m not as muscular as you are. 
I’ll go about town for a half-hour or so.’ 

Thus forestalled, K. found his subject hard to lead up to. But 
here again Joe met him more than half-way. 

‘Well, go on,’ he said, when they found themselves in the 
park ; ‘I don’t suppose you were paying a call.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I guess I know what you are going to say.’ 

‘Tm not going to preach, if you’re expecting that. Ordinarily, 
if a man insists on making a fool of himself, I let him alone.’ 

‘Why make an exception of me ?’ 

‘One reason is that I happen to like you. The other reason 
is that, whether you admit it or not, you are acting like a young 
idiot, and are putting the responsibility on the shoulders of some 
one else.’ 

‘She is responsible, isn’t she ? ’ 

‘ Not in the least. How old are you, Joe ?’ 

‘ Twenty-three, almost.’ 

‘Exactly. You are a man, and you are acting like a bad boy. 
It’s a disappointment to me. It’s more than that to Sidney.’ 

‘Much she cares! She’s going to marry Wilson, isn’t she ?’ 

‘There is no announcement of any engagement.’ 

‘She is, and you know it. Well, she'll he happy—not! If 
I'd go to her to-night and tell her what I know, she’d never see him 
again.’ 

The idea, thus born in his overwrought brain, obsessed him 
He returned to it again and again. Le Moyne was uneasy. He was 
not certain that the boy’s statement had any basis in fact. His 
single determination was to save Sidney from any pain. 

When Joe suddenly announced his inclination to go out into the 
country after all, he suspected a ruse to get rid of him, and insisted 
on going along. Joe consented grudgingly. 

“Car’s at Bailey’s garage,’ he said sullenly. ‘I don’t know 
when I'll get back.’ 
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‘That won’t matter.’ K.’s tone was cheerful. ‘I’m not 
sleeping, anyhow.’ 

That passed unnoticed until they were on the high road, with 
the car running smoothly between yellowing fields of wheat. Then: 

‘So you’ve got it too!’ he said. ‘ We’re a fine pair of fools. 
We’d both be better off if I sent the car over a bank.’ 

He gave the wheel a reckless twist, and Le Moyne called him 
to time sternly. 

They had supper at the White Springs Hotel—not on the terrace, 
but in the little room where Carlotta and Wilson had taken their 
first meal together. K. ordered beer for them both, and Joe 
submitted with bad grace. 

But the meal cheered and steadied him. K. found him more 
amenable to reason, and, gaining his confidence, learned his desire 
to leave the city. 

‘I’m stuck here,’ he said. ‘I’m the only one, and mother 
yells blue murder when I talk about it. Iwant to goto Cuba. My 
uncle owns a farm down there.’ 

‘Perhaps I can talk your mother over. I’ve been there.’ 

Joe was all interest. His dilated pupils became more normal, 
his restless hands grew quiet. K.’s even voice, the picture he drew 
of life on the island, the stillness of the little hotel in its mid-week 
dulness, seemed to quiet the boy’s tortured nerves. He was nearer 
to peace that he had been for many days. But he smoked incessantly, 
lighting one cigarette from another. 

At ten o’clock he left K. and went for the car. He paused for a 
moment, rather sheepishly, by K.’s chair. 

‘I’m feeling a lot better,’ he said. ‘I haven’t got the band 
around my head. You talk to mother.’ 

That was the last K. saw of Joe Drummond until the next day. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRCASE. 


Cartotta dressed herself with unusual care—not in black this time, 
but in white. She coiled her yellow hair in a soft knot at the back 
of her head, and she resorted to the faintest shading of rouge. She 
intended to be gay, cheerful. The ride was to be a bright spot in 
Wilson’s memory. He expected recriminations! she meant to 
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make him happy. That was the secret of the charm some women 
had for men. They went to such women to forget their troubles. 
It was more stimulating than wine, and it left no aftermath. 

The circumstances required unusual caution, and here again 
she showed wisdom. Better shorten their evening together than 
to have him irritated by the fear of discovery. She set the hour 
of their meeting at nine, when the late dusk of summer had fallen ; 
and she met him then, smiling, a faintly perfumed white figure, 
slim and young, with a thrill in her voice that was only half 
assumed. 

“It’s very late,’ he complained. ‘Surely you are not going to 
be back at ten.’ 

‘I have special permission to be out late.’ 

‘Good!’ And then, recollecting their new situation : ‘ We have 
a lot to talk over. It will take time.’ 

At the White Springs Hotel they stopped to fill the petrol tank 
of the car. Joe Drummond saw Wilson there, in the sheet-iron 
garage alongside of the road. The Wilson car was in the shadow. 
It did not occur to him that the white figure in the machine was not 
Sidney. He went rather white, and stepped out of the zone of light. 
The influence of Le Moyne was still on him, however, and he went 
on quietly with what he was doing. But his hands shook as he 
filled the radiator of his car with water. 

When Wiilson’s car had gone on, he went automatically about his 
preparations for the return trip—lifted a seat cushion to investigate 
his own store of petrol, replacing carefully the revolver he always 
carried under the seat and packed in waste-to prevent its accidental 
discharge, lighted his lamps, examined a loose brake band. 

His coolness gratified him. He had been an ass: Le Moyne 
was right. He’d get away—to Cuba if he could—and start over 
again. He would forget the Street and let it forget him. 

The men in the garage were ta'king. 

‘To Schwitter’s, of course,’ one of them grumbled. ‘ We might 
as well go out of business.’ 

‘There’s no money in running a straight place. Schwitter 
and half a dozen others are getting rich.’ 

‘ That was Wilson, the surgeon in town. He cut off my brother- 
in-law’s leg—charged him as much as if he had grown a new one 
for him. He used to come here. Now he goes on to Schwitter’s, 
like the rest. Pretty girl he had with him. You can bet on 
Wilson.’ 
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So Max Wilson was taking Sidney to Schwitter’s, making her 
the butt of garage talk! The smiles of the men were evil. Joe’s 
hands grew cold, his head hot. A red mist spread between him and 
the lines of electric lights. He knew Schwitter’s, and he knew 
Wilson. 

He flung himself into his car and threw the throttle open. The 
car jerked, stalled. 

‘You can’t start like that, son,’ one of the men remonstrated, 
‘You let ’er in too fast.’ 

“You go to hell!’ Joe snarled, and made a second ineffectual 
effort. 

Thus adjured, the men offered neither further advice nor assist- 
ance. Ten minutes went by in useless cranking—fifteen. The 
red mist grew heavier. Every lamp was a danger signal. But 
when K., growing uneasy, came out into the yard, the engine had 
started at last. He was in time to see Joe run his car into the 
road and turn it viciously toward Schwitter’s. 


Carlotta’s nearness was having its calculated effect on Wilson. 
His spirits rose as the engine, beating perfect time, carried them 
along the quiet roads. 

Partly it was reaction—relief that she should be so reasonable, 
so complaisant—and a sort of holiday spirit after the day’s hard 
work. Oddly enough, and not so irrational as may appear, Sidney 
formed a part of the evening’s happiness—that she loved him, that, 
back in the lecture-room, eyes and even mind on the lecturer, 
her heart was with him. Men who love women sincerely are not 
always faithful to them—passion and love being in the male separate, 
in the woman, for the peace of mind of their men, indissoluble. 

So, with Sidney the basis of his happiness, Max Wilson made the 
most of his evening’s freedom : sang a little in his clear tenor—even, 
once when they had slowed down at a crossing, bent over audaciously 
and kissed her hand in the full glare of a passing train. 

* How reckless of you!’ 

“I like to be reckless,’ he replied. 

His boyishness annoyed Carlotta. She did not want the situation 
to get out of hand. Moreover, what was so real for her was only 
too plainly a lark for him. She began to doubt her power. Ten 
minutes’ serious talk with him would have done more to get him 
back where he had been last winter than an evening of such foolery. 
The hopelessness of her situation began to dawn on her. Even 
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when the touch of her beside him and the solitude of the country 
roads got in his blood, and he bent toward her, she found no 
encouragement in his words. 

‘I am mad about you to-night.’ 

She took her courage in her hands then. 

‘Then why give me up for someone else ?’ 

‘ That’s—different.’ 

‘Why is it different? I am a woman. I—I love you, Max. 
No one else will ever care as I do.’ 

‘You are in love with the Lamb!’ 

‘That was a trick. I’m sorry, Max. I don’t care for anyone 
else in the world. If you let me go I’ll want to die.’ 

Then, gaining courage from his silence : 

‘If you’ll marry me, I'll be true to you all my life. I swear it. 
There will be nobody else, ever.’ 

The sense, if not the words, of what he had sworn to Sidney 
that Sunday afternoon under the trees, on this very road! Swift 
shame overtook him, that he should be here, that he had allowed 
Carlotta to remain in ignorance of how things really stood between 
them. 

‘Tm sorry, Carlotta. It’s impossible. I’m engaged to marry 
someone else.’ 

‘Sidney Page ? ’—almost a whisper. 

* Yes.’ 

He was ashamed at the way she took the news. If she had 
stormed or wept, he would have known what todo. But she sat 
still, not speaking. 

‘You must have expected it, sooner or later.’ 

Still she made no reply. He thought she might faint, and looked 
at her anxiously. Her profile, indistinct beside him, looked white 
and drawn. But Carlotta was not fainting. She was making a 
desperate plan. If their escapade became known, it would end 
things between Sidney and him. She was sure of that. She needed 
time to think it out. It must become known without any apparent 
move on her part. If, for instance, she became ill, and was away 
from the hospital all night, that might answer. The thing would 
be investigated, and who knew—— 

The car turned in at Schwitter’s road and drew up before 
the house. The narrow porch was filled with small tables, above 
which hung rows of electric lights enclosed in Japanese paper 
lanterns. Mid-week, which had found the White Springs Hotel 
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almost deserted, saw Schwitter’s crowded tables set out under the 
trees. 

Seeing the crowd, Wilson drove directly to the yard and parked 
his machine. 

‘No need of running any risk,’ he explained to the still figure 
beside him. ‘ We can walk back and take a table under the trees, 
away from those infernal lanterns.’ 

She reeled a little as he helped her out. 

‘ Not sick, are you?’ 

‘I’m dizzy. I’m all right.’ 

She looked white. He felt a stab of pity for her. She leaned 
rather heavily on him as they walked toward the house. The 
faint perfume that had almost intoxicated him, earlier, vaguely 
irritated him now. 

At the rear of the house she shook off his arm and preceded him 
round the building. She chose the end of the porch as the place 
in which to drop, and went down like a stone, falling back. 

There was a moderate excitement. The visitors at Schwitter’s 
were too much engrossed with themselves to be much interested. 
She opened her eyes almost as soon as she fell,—to forestall any tests ; 
she was shrewd enough to know that Wilson would detect her 
malingering very quickly,—and begged to be taken into the house. 

‘I feel very ill,’ she said, and her white face bore her out. 

Schwitter and Bill carried her in and up the stairs to one of 
the newly furnished rooms. The little man was twittering with 
anxiety. He had a horror of knockout drops and the police. They 
laid her on the bed, her jaunty hat beside her ; and Wilson, stripping 
down the long sleeve of her glove, felt her pulse. 

‘There’s a doctor in the next town,’ said Schwitter. ‘I was 
going to send for him, anyhow—my wife’s not very well.’ 

‘I’m a doctor.’ 

‘Is it anything serious ? 

‘Nothing sericus.’ He closed the door behind the relieved 
figure of the landlord, and, going back to Carlotta, stood looking 
down at her. 

‘What did you mean by doing that ?’ 

‘Doing what ?’ 

‘ You were no more faint than I am.’ 

She closed her eyes. 

‘I don’tremember. Everything went black. The lanterns——’ 
He crossed the room deliberately and went out, closing the door 
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behind him. He saw at once where he stood—in what danger. 
If she insisted that she was ill and unable to go back, there would 
bea fuss. The story would come out. Everything would be gone. 
Schwitter’s of all places! The very name would convict him, 

At the foot of the stairs, Schwitter pulled himself together. 
After all, the girl was only ill. There was nothing for the police. 
He looked at his watch. The doctor ought to be here by this 
time. It was sooner than they had expected. Even the nurse 
had not come. Out in the harness-room, Tillie was alone. 
He looked through the crowded rooms, at the overflowing porch 
with its travesty of pleasure, and he hated the whole thing with a 
desperate hatred. 

Another car. Would they never stop coming! But perhaps 
it was the doctor. 

A young man edged his way into the hall and confronted 
him. 

‘Two people just arrived here. A man and a woman—in white. 
Where are they ?’ 

It was trouble then, after all ! 

‘Upstairs. First bedroom to the right.’ His teeth chattered. 
Surely, as a man reaped he sowed. 

Joe went up the staircase. At the top, on the landing, he 
confronted Wilson. He fired at him without a word—saw him 
fling up his arms and fall back, striking first the wall, then the 
floor. 

The buzz of conversation on the porch suddenly ceased. Joe 
put his revolver in his pocket and went quietly down the stairs. 
The crowd parted to let him through. 

Carlotta, crouched in her room, listening, not daring to open the 
door, heard the sound of a car as it swung out into the road. 


On that same evening there had been a late operation at the 
hospital. Sidney, having duly transcribed her lecture notes and 
said her prayers, was already asleep, when she received the insistent 
summons to the operating-room. She dressed again with flying 
fingers. These night battles with death roused all her fighting 
blood. There, were times when she felt as if, by sheer will, she 
could force strength, life itself, into failing bodies. Her sensitive 
nostrils dilated, her brain worked like a machine. She made no 
false moves, no unnecessary gestures. 

That night she received well-deserved praise. When the Lamb, 
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telephoning hysterically, had failed to find the younger Wilson, 
another staff surgeon was called. His keen eyes watched Sidney— 
felt her capacity, her fibre, so to speak ; and, when everything was 
over, he told her what was in his mind. 

“Don’t wear yourself out, girl,’ he said gravely. ‘We need 
people like you. It was good work to-night—fine work. I wish 
we had more like you.’ 
ik By midnight the work was done, and the nurse in charge sent 
Sidney to bed. 

‘There are enough of us for the instruments,’ she said; ‘and 
you look tired.’ 

It was the Lamb who received the message about Wilson ; 
and because he was not very keen at the best, and because the news 
was so startling, he refused to credit his ears. 

‘Who is this at the ’phone ?’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. Le Moyne’s my name. Get the message 
to Dr. Ed Wilson at once. We are starting to the city.’ 

‘Tell me again. I don’t want to make a mess of this.’ 

‘Dr. Wilson, the surgeon, has been shot,’ came slowly and 
distinctly. ‘Get the staff there and have a room ready. Get 
the operating-room ready, too.’ 

The Lamb wakened then, and roused the sleeping house. He 
was incoherent, rather, so that Dr. Ed got the impression that it 
was Le Moyne who had been shot, and only learned the truth when 
he got to the hospital. 

‘Where is he 2?’ he demanded. He liked K., and his heart was 
sore within him. 

‘Not in yet, sir. A Mr. Le Moyne is bringing him. Stafi’s 
in the Executive Committee room, sir.’ 

‘ But—who has been shot ? I thought you said——’ 

The Lamb turned pale at that, and braced himself. 

‘I’m sorry—I thought you understood. I believe it’s not—not 
serious. It’s Dr. Max, sir.’ 

Dr. Ed, who was heavy and not very young, sat down on an 
office chair. Out of sheer habit he had brought the bag. He put 
it down on the floor beside him, and moistened his lips. 

“Is he living?’ * 

“Oh yes, sir. I gathered that Mr. Le Moyne did not think it 
serious.’ 

He lied, and Dr. Ed knew he lied. 
The Lamb stood by the door, and Dr. Ed sat and waited. The 
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office clock said half after three. Outside the windows, the night 
world went by—taxicabs full of roisterers, women who walked 
stealthily, close to the building, a truck carrying steel, so heavy 
that it shook the building as it rumbled by. 

Dr. Ed sat and waited. The bag with the dog-collar in it 
was on the floor. He thought of many things, but mostly of the 
promise he had made his mother. And, having forgotten the 
injured man’s shortcoming, he was remembering his good qualities 
—his cheerfulness, his courage, his achievements. He remembered 
the day he had done the Edwardes operation, and how proud he 
had been of him. He figured out how old he was—not thirty-one 
yet, and already, perhaps— There he stopped thinking. Co!'d 
beads of sweat stood out on his forehead. 

‘I think I hear them now, sir,’ said the Lamb, and stood back 
respectfully to let him pass out of the door. 

Carlotta stayed in the room during the consultation. No one 
seemed to wonder why she was there, or to pay any attention to 
her. The staff was stricken. They moved back to let Dr. Ed 
beside the bed, and then closed in again. 

Carlotta waited, her hand over her mouth to keep herself from 
screaming. Surely they would operate; they wouldn’t let him 
die like that. 

When she saw the phalanx break up, and realised that they 
would not operate, she went mad. She stood against the door, 
and accused them of cowardice—taunted them. 

‘Do you think he would let any of you die like that ?’ she cried. 
‘Die like a hurt dog, and none of you to lift a hand ? ’ 

It was Pfeiffer who drew her out of the room and tried to talk 
reason and sanity to her. 

“It’s hopeless,’ he said. ‘If there was a chance, we'd operate, 
and you know it.’ 

The staff went hopelessly down the stairs to the smoking-room, 
and smoked. It was all they could do. The night assistant sent 
coffee down to them, and they drank it. Dr. Ed stayed in his 
brother’s room, and said to his mother, under his breath, that he’d 
tried to do his best by Max, and that from now on it would be up 
to her. 

K. had brought the injured man in. The country doctor had 
come, too, finding Tillie’s condition not imminent. On the way 
in he had taken it for granted that K. was a medical man like 
himself, and had placed his hypodermic case at his disposal. 
36-2 
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When he missed him, in the smoking-room that was, he asked 
for him. 

‘I don’t see the chap who came in along,’ he said. ‘ Clever 
fellow. Like to know his name.’ 

The staff did not know. 

K. sat alone on a bench in the hall. He wondered who would 
tell Sidney ; he hoped they would be very gentle with her. He 
sat in the shadow, waiting. He did not want to go home and leave 
her to what she might have to face. There was a chance she would 
ask for him. He wanted to be near, in that case. 

He sat in the shadow, on'the bench. The night watchman went 
by twice and stared at him. At last he asked K. to mind the door 
until he got some coffee. 

‘One of the staff’s been hurt,’ he explained. ‘If I don’t get 
some coffee now, I won’t get any.’ 

K. agreed to watch the door. 

A desperate thing had occurred to Carlotta. Somehow, she 
had not thought of it before. Now she wondered how she could 
have failed to think of it. If only she could find him and he would 
do it! She would go down on her knees—would tell him everything, 
if only he would consent. 

When she found him on his bench, however, she passed him by. 
She had a terrible fear that he might go away if she put the thing 
to him first. He clung hard to his new identity. 

So first she went to the staff and confronted them. They were 
men of courage, only declining to undertake what they considered 
hopeless work. The one man among them who might have done the 
thing with any chance of success lay stricken. Not one among them 
but would have given of his best—only his best was not good enough. 

‘ It would be the Edwardes operation, wouldn’t it ?’ demanded 
Carlotta. 

The staff was bewildered. There would be no rules to cover 
such conduct on the part of a nurse. One of them—Pfeiffer again, 
by chance—replied rather heavily : 

‘If any, it would be the Edwardes operation.’ 

‘ Would Dr. Edwardes himself be able to do anything ? ’ 

This was going a little far. 

‘Possibly. One chance in a thousand, perhaps. But Edwardes 
is dead. How did this thing happen, Miss Harrison ? ’ 

She ignored his question. Her face was ghastly, save for the 
trace of rouge; her eyes were red-rimmed. 
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‘Dr. Edwardes is sitting on a bench in the hall outside,’ she 
announced. 
Her voice rang out. K. heard her and raised his head. His 
attitude was weary, resigned. The thing had come, then. He 
was to take up the old burden. The girl had told. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
DR. EDWARDES’ RETURN. 


Dr. Ep had sent for Sidney. Max was still unconscious. Ed 
remembered about her when, tracing his brother’s career from his 
babyhood to men’s estate and to what seemed now to be its ending. 
he had remembered that Max was very fond of Sidney. He had 
hoped that Sidney would take him and do for him what he, Ed, 
had failed to do. 

So Sidney was summoned. 

She thought it was another operation, and her spirit was just a 
little weary. But her courage was indomitable. She forced her shoes 
on her tired feet, and bathed her face in cold water to rouse herself. 

The night watchman was in the hall. He was fond of Sidney ; 
she always smiled at him; and, on his morning rounds at six 
o’clock to waken the nurses, her voice was always amiable. So she 
found him in the hall, holding a cup of tepid coffee. He was old 
and bleary, unmistakably dirty too—but he had divined Sidney’s 
romance. 

‘Coffee! For me?’ She was astonished. 

‘Drink it. You haven’t had much sleep.’ 

She took it obediently, but over the cup her eyes searched his. 

‘There is something wrong, Daddy.’ 

That was his name, among the nurses. He had had another 
name, but it was lost in the mists of years. 

“Get it down.’ 

)she finished it, not without anxiety that she might be needed. 
But} Daddy’s attentions were for the few, and not to be lightly 
recéived. 

“Can you stand a piece of bad news ?’ 

Strangely, her first thought was of K. 

‘There has been an accident. Dr. Wilson——’ 

‘Which one ?’ 

‘Dr. Max—has been hurt. It ain’t much, but I guess you’d 
like to know it.’ 
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‘ Where is he ?’ 


‘ Downstairs, in Seventeen.’ 

So she went down alone to the room where Dr. Ed sat in a chair, 
with his untidy bag beside him on the floor, and his eyes fixed on a 
straight figure on the bed. When he saw Sidney, he got up and 
put his arms around her. Her eyes told her the truth before he 
told her anything. She hardly listened to what he said. The fact 
was all that concerned her—that her lover was dying there, so near 
that she could touch him with her hand, so far away that no voice, 
no caress of hers, could reach him. 

The why would come later. Now she could only stand, with 
Dr. Ed’s arm about her, and wait. 

“If they would only do something!’ Sidney’s voice sounded 
strange to her ears. 

‘ There is nothing to do.’ 

But that, it seemed, was wrong. For suddenly Sidney’s small 
world, which had always sedately revolved in one direction, began 
to move the other way. 

The door opened, and the staff came in. But where before 
they had moved heavily, with drooped heads, now they came 
quickly, as men with a purpose. There was a tall man with them 
in a white coat. He ordered them about like children, and they 
hastened to do his will. At first Sidney only knew that now, at 
last, they were going to do something—the tall man was going 
to do something. He stood with his back to Sidney, and gave 
orders. 

The heaviness of inactivity lifted. The room buzzed. The 
nurses stood by, while the staff did nurses’ work. The senior house- 
surgeon, essaying assistance, was shoved aside by the senior surgical 
consultant, and stood by, aggrieved. 

It was the Lamb, after all, who brought the news to Sidney. 
The new activity had caught Dr. Ed, and she was alone now, her 
face buried against the back of a chair. 

‘There'll be something doing now, Miss Page,’ he offered. 

‘What are they going to do?’ 

‘Going after the bullet. Do you know who’s going to do it ?’ 

His voice echoed the subdued excitement of the room—excite- 
ment and new hope. 

‘Did you ever hear of Edwardes, the surgeon ?—the Edwardes 
operation, you know. Well, he’s here. It sounds like a miracle. 
They found him sitting on a bench in the hall downstairs.’ 
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Sidney raised her head, but she could not see the miraculously 
found Edwardes. She could see the familiar faces of the staff, and 
that other face on the pillow, and—she gave a little cry. There 
was K.! How like him to be there, to be wherever anyone was 
in trouble! Tears came to her eyes—the first tears she had shed. 

As if her eyes had called him, he looked up and saw her. He 
came towards her at once. The staff stood back to let him pass, 
and gazed after him. The wonder of what had happened was 
growing on them. 

K. stood beside Sidney, and looked down at her. Just at first 
it seemed as if he found nothing to say. Then: 

‘There’s just a chance, Sidney dear. Don’t count too much 
on it.’ 

‘I have got to count on it. If I don’t, I shall die.’ 

If a shadow passed over his face, no one saw it. 

‘Tl not ask you to go back to your room. If you will wait 
somewhere near, I'll see that you have immediate word.’ 

‘I am going to the operating-room.’ 

“Not to the operating-room. Somewhere near.’ 

His steady voice controlled her hysteria.. But she resented it. 
She was not herself, of course, what with strain and weariness. 

‘T shall ask Dr. Edwardes.’ 

He was puzzled for a moment. Then he understood. After 
all, it was as well. Whether she knew him as Le Moyne or as 
Edwardes mattered very little, after all. The thing that really 
mattered was that he must try to save Wilson for her. If he failed 
—It ran through his mind that if he failed she might hate him the 
rest of her life—not for himself, but for his failure: that, whichever 
way things went, he must lose. 

‘Dr. Edwardes says you are to stay away from the operation, 
but to remain near. He—he promises to call you if—things go 
wrong.’ 

She had to be content with that. 

Nothing about that night was real to Sidney. She sat in the 
anesthetising-room, and after a time she knew that she was not 
alone. There was somebody else. She realised dully that Carlotta 
was there too, pacing up and down the little room. She was never 
sure, for instance, whether she imagined it, or whether Carlotta 
really stopped before her and surveyed her with burning eyes. 

“So you thought he was going to marry you!’ said Carlotta— 
or the dream. ‘ Well, you see he isn’t.’ 
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Sidney tried to answer, and failed—or that was the way the 
dream went. 

‘If you had enough character, I’d think you did it. How 
do I know you didn’t follow us, and shoot him as he left the 

room ?’ 

It must have been reality, after all; for Sidney’s numbed 
mind grasped the essential fact here, and held on to it. He had 
been out with Carlotta. He had promised—sworn that this 
should not happen. It had happened. It surprised her. It 
seemed as if nothing more could hurt her. 

In the movement to and from the operating-room, the door 
stood open for a moment. A tall figure—how much it looked 
like K.—straightened and held out something in its hand. 

‘The bullet!’ said Carlotta in a whisper. 

Then more waiting, less movement in the room beyond the 
closed door. Carlotta was standing, her face buried in her hands, 
against the door. Sidney suddenly felt sorry for her. She cared 
a great deal. It must be tragic to care like that. She herself 
was not caring much; she was too numb. 

Beyond, across the courtyard, was the stable. Before the day 
of the motor ambulances, horses had waited there for their summons, 
eager as fire horses, heads lifted to the gong. When Sidney saw 
the outline of the stable roof, she knew that it was dawn. The 
city still slept, but the torturing night was over. And in the grey 
dawn the staff, looking grey too, and elderly and weary, came 
out through the closed door and took their hushed way toward 
the elevator. They were talking among themselves. Sidney, 
straining her ears, gathered that they had seen a miracle, and 
that the wonder was still on them. 

Carlotta followed them out. 

Almost on their heels came K. He was in the white coat, and 
more and more he looked like the man who had risen up from his 
work and held out something in his hand. Sidney’s head was 
aching and confused. 

She sat there in her chair, looking small and childish. The 
dawn was morning now—horizontal rays of sunlight on the stable 
roof, and across the window-sill of the anesthetising-room, where 
a row of bottles sat on a clean towel. 

The tall man—or was it K. ?@—looked at her, and then reached 
up and turned off the electric light. Why, it was K., of course ; 
and he was putting out the hall light before he went upstairs. 
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When the light was out everything was grey. She could not see. 
She slid very quietly out of the chair, and lay at his feet in a dead 
faint. 

K. gathered her up in his '»g arms, and carried her to the 
elevator. He held her as he had held her that day at the park 
when she fell in the river, very carefully, tenderly, as one holds 
something infinitely precious. 

Not until he had placed her on her bed did she open her eyes. 
But she was conscious before that. She was so tired, and to be 
carried like that in strong arms not knowing where one was going, 
or caring— The nurse he had summoned hustled out for aromatic 
ammonia. Sidney, lying among her pillows, looked up at K. 

‘ How is he ?’ 

‘A little better. There’s a chance, dear.’ 

“I have been so mixed up. All the time I was sitting waiting, 
I kept thinking that it was you who were operating! Will he 
teally get well ?’ 

“It looks promising.’ 

“I should like to thank Dr. Edwardes.’ 

The nurse was a long time getting the ammonia. There was 
so much to talk about: that Dr. Max had been out with Carlotta 
Harrison, and had been shot by a jealous woman ; the inexplicable 
return to life of the great Edwardes ; and—a fact the nurse herself 
was willing to vouch for, and that thrilled the training school to 
the core—that this very Edwardes, newly risen as it were, and 
being a miracle himself as well as performing one, this very 
Edwardes, carrying Sidney to her bed and putting her down, had 
stealthily kissed her on her white forehead. 

The training school doubted this. How could he know Sidney 
Page? And, after all, the nurse had only seen it in the mirror, 
being occupied at the time in seeing if her cap was straight. The 
school, therefore, accepted the miracle, but refused the kiss. 

The miracle was no miracle, of course. But something had 
happened to K. that savoured of the marvellous. His faith in 
himself was coming back—not strongly, with a rush, but with all 
humility. He had been loth to take up the burden; but, now 
that he had it, he breathed a sort of inarticulate prayer to be able 
to carry it. 

And, since men have looked for signs since the beginning of 
time, he too asked for a sign. Not, of course, that he put it that 
way, or was he making terms with Providence? It was like this : 
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if Wilson got well, he’d keep on working. He’d feel that perhaps, 
after all, this was meant. If Wilson died. 

Sidney held out her hand to him. 

‘What should I do without you, K.?’ she asked wistfully. 

‘ All you have to do is to want me.’ 

His voice was not too steady, and he took her pulse in a most 
businesslike way to distract her attention from it. 

*‘ How very many things you know! You are quite professional 
about pulses.’ 

Even then he did not tell her. He was not sure, to be frank, 
that she’d be interested. Now, with Wilson as he was. was no 
time to obtrude his own story. There was time enough for 
that. 

‘Will you drink some beef-tea if I send it to you ?’ 

‘Tm not hungry. I will, of course.’ 

* And—will you try to sleep ?’ 

‘Sleep, while he——’ 

‘I promise to tell you if there is any change. I shall stay with 
him.’ 

‘Tl try to sleep.’ 

But, as he rose from the chair beside her low bed, she put out 
her hand to him. 

‘ K? 

* Yes, dear.’ 

‘He was out with Carlotta. He promised, and he broke his 
promise.’ 

‘There may have been reasons. Suppose we wait until he can 
explain.’ 

‘How can he explain?’ And, when he hesitated: ‘I bring 
all my troubles to you, as if you had none. Somehow, I can’t go 
to Aunt Harriet, and of course mother— Carlotta cares a great deal 
for him. She said that I shot him. Does anyone really think 
that ?’ 

‘Of course not. Please stop thinking.’ 

‘But who did, K.?. He had so many friends, and no enemies 
that I knew of.’ 

Her mind seemed to stagger about in a circle, making little 
excursions, but always coming back to the one thing. 

‘Some drunken visitor to the road-house.’ 

He could have killed himself for the words the moment they 
were spoken. 
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‘They were at a road-house ? ” 

‘ Just judge anyone before you hear the story.’ 

She stirred restlessly. 

‘What time is it ? 

‘ Half-past six.’ 

‘I must get up and go on duty.’ 

He was glad to be stern with her. He forbade her rising. 
When the nurse came in with the belated ‘ammonia, she found 
K. making an arbitrary ruling, and Sidney looking up at him 
mutinously. 

‘Miss Page is not to go on duty to-day. She is to stay in bed 
until further orders.’ 

“Very well, Dr. Edwardes.’ 

The confusion in Sidney’s mind cleared away suddenly. K. was 
Dr. Edwardes! It was K. who had performed the miracle operation 
—K. who had dared and perhaps won! Dear K., with his steady 
eyes and his long surgeon’s fingers! Then, because she seemed to 
see ahead as well as back into the past in that flash that comes to 
the drowning and to those recovering from shock, and because she 
knew that now the little house would no longer be home to K., she 
turned her face into her pillow and cried. Her world had fallen 
indeed. Her lover was not true, and might be dying; her friend 
would go away to his own world, which was not the Street. 

K. left her at last and went back to Seventeen, where Dr. Ed 
still sat by the bed. Inaction was telling on him. If Max would 
only open his eyes, so he could tell him what had been in his mind 
all these years—his pride in him and all that. 

With a sort of belated desire to make up for where he had failed, 
he put the bag that had been Max’s béte noire on the bedside table, 
and began to clear it of rubbish—odd bits of dirty cotton, the tubing 
from a long defunct stethoscope, glass from a broken bottle, a scrap 
of paper on which was a memorandum, in his illegible writing, to 
send Max a check for his graduating suit. When K. came in, he 
had the old dog-collar in his hand. 

* Belonged to an old collie of ours,’ he said heavily. ‘ Milkman 
ran over him and killed him. Max chased the wagon and licked 
the driver with his own whip.’ 

His face worked. 

‘Poor old Bobby Burns!’ he said. ‘We’draised him from a 
pup. Got him in a grape-basket.’ 

The sick man opened his eyes. 














CHAPTER XXVI. 


HIDING THE TRAIL. 


K. TELEPHONED to the gas office and got a day off. Not that his 
patient needed him. He had rallied well, and things looked bright 
for him. But K. was anxious to find Joe. 

The sordid little tragedy was easy to reconstruct, with this 
exception on K.’s part. Like Joe, he did not believe in the inno- 
cence of the excursion. His spirit was heavy with the conviction 
that he had saved Wilson to make Sidney ultimately wretched. 

For the present at least, K.’s revealed identity was safe. 
Hospitals keep their secrets well. And it is doubtful if the Street 
would have been greatly concerned even had it known. It had 
never heard of Edwardes, of the Edwardes clinic or the Edwardes 
operation. Its medical knowledge comprised the two Wilsons and 
the homceopath around the corner. When, as would happen soon, 
it learned of Max Wilson’s injury, it would be more concerned with 
his chances of recovery than with the manner of it. That was as 
it should be. 

But Joe’s affair with Sidney had been the talk of the neighbour- 
hood. If the boy disappeared, a scandal would be inevitable. 
Twenty people had seen him at Schwitter’s and would know him 
again. 

To save Joe, then, was K.’s first care. 

At first it seemed as if the boy had frustrated him. He had not 
been home all night. Christine, waylaying K. in the little hall, 
told him that. 

‘Mrs. Drummond was here,’ she said. ‘She is almost frantic. 
She says Joe has not been home all night. She says he looks up 
to you, and she thought if you could find him and would talk to 
him—— ’” 

‘Joe was with me last night. We had supper at the White 
Springs Hotel. Tell Mrs. Drummond he was in good spirits, and 
that she’s not to worry. I feel sure she will hear from him to-day. 
Something went wrong with his car, perhaps, after he left me.’ 

He bathed and shaved hurriedly. Katie brought his coffee 
to his room, and he drank it standing. He was working out 
theory about the boy. Beyond Schwitter’s the high-road stretched, 
broad and inviting, across the State. Hither he would have gone 
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that way, his little car eating up the miles all that night, or—K. 
would not formulate his fear, even to himself. 

As he went down the Street, he saw Mrs. McKee in her doorway, 
with a little knot of people around her. The Street was getting the 
night’s news. 

He hired a car at a local garage, and drove himself out into the 
country. He was not minded to have any eyes on him that day. 
He went to Schwitter’s first. 

Schwitter himself was not in sight. Bill was scrubbing the 
porch, and a farm-hand was gathering bottles from the grass into a 
box. The dead lanterns swung in the morning air, and from back 
on the hill came the staccato sounds of a reaping-machine. 

* Where’s Schwitter ? ’ 

* At the barn with the Missus. Got a boy back there.’ 

Bill grinned. He recognised K., and mopping dry a part of the 
porch, shoved a chair on to it. 

‘Sit down. Well, how’s the man who got hit last night ? 
Dead 2’ 

‘No.’ 

“ County detectives were here bright and early. After the lady’s 
husband. I guess we lose our license over this.’ 

‘What does Schwitter say ?’ 

‘Oh, him!’ Bill’s tone was full of disgust. ‘ He hopes we do. 
He hates the place. Only man I ever knew that hated money. 
That’s what this house is—money.’ 

‘ Bill, did you see the man who fired that shot last night ?’ 

A sort of haze came over Bill’s face, as if he had dropped a curtain 
on his eyes. But his reply came promptly : 

‘Surest thing in the world. Close to him as you are to me. 
Dark man, about thirty, I guess, small moustache—— ’ 

* Bill.’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* You're lying, and I know it. Where is he ?’ 

The barkeeper kept his head, but his colour changed. 

‘I don’t know anything about him.’ He thrust his mop into the 
pail. K. rose. 

“Does Schwitter know ?’ 

“He doesn’t know nothing. He’s been out at the barn all 
night.’ 

The farm-hand had filled his box and disappeared around the 
corner of the house. K. put his hand on Bill’s shirt-sleeved arm. 
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‘We've got to get him away from here, Bill.’ 

“Get who away ?’ 

“You know. The county men may come back to search the 
premises.” 

‘How do I know you aren’t one of them ?’ 

‘I guess you know I’m not. He’sa friend of mine. Asa matter 
of fact, I followed him here; but I was too late. Did he take 
the revolver away with him ?’ 

‘I took it from him. It’s under the bar.’ 

‘Get it for me.’ 

In sheer relief, K.’s spirits rose. After all, it was a good world ; 
Tillie with her baby in her arms; Wilson conscious and rallying ; 
Joe safe, and, without the revolver, secure from his own remorse. 
Other things there were, too—the feel of Sidney’s inert body in his 
arms, the way she turned to him in trouble. It was not what he 
wanted, this last, but it was worth while. The reaping-machine 
was in sight now; it had stopped on the hillside. The men were 
drinking out of a bucket that flashed in the sun. 

There was one thing wrong. What had come over Wilson, to 
do so reckless a thing? K., who was a one-woman man, could not 
explain it. 

From inside the bar Bill took a careful survey of Le Moyne. 
He noted his tall figure and shabby suit, the slight stoop, the hair 
greying over his ears. Barkeepers know men: that’s a part of the 
job. After his survey he went behind the bar and got the revolver 
from under an overturned pail. 

K. thrust it into his pocket. 

‘Now,’ he said huskily, ‘ where is he ? ’ 

‘In my room—top of the house.’ 

K. went up the stairs. He remembered the day when he had 
sat waiting in the parlour, and had heard Tillie’s slow step coming 
down. And last night he himself had carried down Wilson’s 
unconscious figure. Surely the wages of sin were wretchedness and 
misery. None of it paid. No one got away with it. 

The room under the eaves was stifling. An unmade bed stood 
inacorner. From nails in the rafters hung Bill’s holiday wardrobe. 
A tin cup and a cracked pitcher of spring water sat on the window- 
sill. 

Joe was sitting in the corner farthest from the window. When 
the door swung open, he looked up. He showed no interest on 
seeing K., who had to stoop to enter the low room. 
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‘ Hello, Joe.’ 

‘I thought you were the police.’ 

‘Not much. Open that window, Bill. This place is stifling. 

‘Is he dead ?’ 

‘ No, indeed.’ 

‘I wish I’d killed him !’ 

‘Oh, no, you don’t. You’re damned glad you didn’t and so 
am I.’ 

‘What will they do with me ?’ 

‘Nothing until they find you. I came to talk about that. 
They'd better not find you.’ 

‘Huh !’ 

‘ It’s easier than it sounds.’ 

K. sat down on the bed. 

‘If I only had some money! But never mind about that; T’ll 
get some.’ 

Loud calls from below took Bill out of the room. As he closed 
the door behind him, K.’s voice took on a new tone. 

‘Joe, why did you do it ?’ 

‘You know.’ 

‘ You saw him with somebody at the White Springs, and followed 
them ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

“Do you know who was with him ? ’ 

“Yes; and so do you. Don’t go into that. I did it, and I'll 
stand by it.’ 

‘Has it occurred to you that you made a mistake ? ’ 

‘ Go and tell that to somebody who'll believe you!’ he sneered. 
“They came here and took a room. I met him coming out of it. 
I'd do it again if I had a chance, and do it better.’ 

‘It was not Sidney.’ 

‘ Aw, chuck it!’ 

“It’s a fact. I got here not two minutes after you left. The 
girl was still in the room. It was someone else. Sidney was not 
out of the hospital last night. She attended a lecture, and then 
an operation.’ 

Joe listened. It was undoubtedly a relief to him to know that 
it had not been Sidney; but if K. expected any remorse, he did 
not get it. 

“If he is that sort, he deserves what he got,’ said the boy grimly. 
And K. had no reply. But Joe was glad to talk. The hours 
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he had spent alone in the little room had) been very bitter, and 
preceded by a time that he shuddered to remember. K. got it by 
degrees—his descent of the staircase, leaving Wilson lying on the 
landing above; his mad excursion into the darkness, until his 
petrol gave out; his resolve to walk back and surrender himself 
at Schwitter’s, so that there could be no mistake as to who had 
committed the crime. 

‘I intended to write a confession and then shoot myself,’ he 
told K. ‘But the barkeeper got my gun out of my pocket. 
And——’ 

After a pause : ‘ Does she know who did it ?’ 

‘Sidney? No.’ 

‘ Then, if he gets better, she’ll marry him anyhow.’ 

‘Possibly. That’s not up to us, Joe. The thing we’ve got to 
do is to hush the thing up and get you away.’ 

‘I'd go to Cuba, but I haven’t the money.’ 

K. rose. ‘I think I can get it.’ 

He turned in the doorway. 

‘Sidney need never know who did it.’ 

‘I’m not ashamed of it.’ But his face showed relief. 

There are times when some cataclysm tears down the walls of 
reserve between men. That time had come for Joe, and to a 
lesser extent to K. The boy rose and followed him to the door. 

‘Why don’t you tell her the whole thing ?—the whole filthy 
story ?’ he asked. ‘She’d never look at him again. You're crazy 
about her. I haven’t got a chance. It would give you one.’ 

‘I want her, God knows!’ said K. ‘ But not that way, boy’ 


(To be concluded.) 








